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moOITORITALS 


Tired? It is spiritually refreshing to know that our Savior was human 

enough to grow weary. There were times when He chose to do 
nothing but to rest and to sleep. His weariness in His Passion was assumed 
gladly so that we might be everlastingly at rest in Him. 

The office of the holy ministry is an exacting one and makes demands 
that leave the faithful servant of the Word physically and mentally limp. 
There is a ceaseless rat-a-tat against his spiritual armor. The devil plagues 
him. His flesh wars against his spirit. The world nibbles at his spiritual vitals. 

A severe temptation confronts the hard-working herald of the Cross when 
he becomes weary. It is a blessed thing if he becomes tired in service. But 
then he is tempted to become tired of service. The dark thoughts of suspicion, 
futility, self-pity, and anger engulf him. Like Elijah, he pouts under the 
juniper tree and wishes he could die. 

The place to lie down when weary at heart is not under the juniper tree, 
but under the shadow of the Cross. There we find rest for our souls and 
reason enough to thank God for being permitted the honor of becoming tired 
in service. There we can repent of becoming tired of serving. There we can 
be enfolded by “the everlasting arms” and hear Him say: 

Hast thou not known? hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, 
the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary? There is no 
searching of His understanding. 

He giveth power to the faint; and to them that have no might He increaseth 
strength. 

Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly fall: 
But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; and they shall walk and 
not faint. — Isaiah 40:28-31. M. L. K. 


Don’t Use God's 4 teacher once told the story of a group of boys 
who, the day after confirmation, lined up on the 
Word as a Club banks of a nearby river, and one, two, three, threw 


in their catechisms. They were through, finished! They had come to the end 
of a hard, rough expedition. 
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What was wrong? 

These boys were not like Paul’s Gentiles who “were glad and glorified 
the Word of God” (Acts 13:48). The happiness of being able to share the 
glorious Gospel of the grace of God was not theirs. Someone had made the 
Gospel a gloomy, rugged, rough punishment for them to go through. 

Sometimes those who teach the Word of God use it as a club to discipline 
children. It is easy to say, “You have been unruly today; so memorize ten 
more Bible passages for next time.” Or the assignment is: “Write the biography 
of Moses on the basis of everything you find in the books of Exodus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy.” 

When that assignment has been handed in, no joy is found in having accom- 
plished so arduous a task. All future assignments will taste of the bitterness 
involving teacher and pupil. The joy of searching the Scriptures, of gladly 
hearing and learning, will have withered and died in the hot blast of puni- 
tive action. 

Many other courses of action should suggest themselves to the good 
teachers before they lay violent hands on God’s Word to use it as a club to 
beat restless and unruly children into submission. J.G. 


Fight for Freedoms World War I was fought to save the world for 

democracy, yet victory failed to assure the objec- 
tive. World War II was fought to preserve four freedoms, yet the conflict 
pulled tighter the cords of restraint. 

Several important facets of modern life tend to curb the thought and 
action of the individual. 1. Military training is the antithesis of democratic 
action. 2. The efficiency of complex organizations seems to demand a form 
of subjection which is sometimes incorrectly called co-operation. 8. The many 
currently common investigations have served to put silencers on those who 
fear reprisals now or in the future. 

It is obvious that modern living will not tolerate some of the freedoms 
enjoyed by Daniel Boone or Robinson Crusoe. However, the vitality of 
a nation depends largely on differences in thought and action functioning 
within the framework of basic Moral Law. The problem of perpetuating 
and encouraging the just use of freedom is at this moment more critical than 
the eradication of abuses associated with its exercise. 

If the freedom of the individual is to be preserved, the schools have the 
prime responsibility of establishing the technique. It is in the schools where 
ideas will have to be exposed and explored. Nonutilization of productive 
thought is a gross violation of human conservation and an insult to man’s 
God-given powers of rational judgment. 

An eminent university president was at one time asked why he kept a cer- 
tain intellectual on his faculty. Said he, “Why shouldn't I>” The reply: “Be- 
cause he disagrees with you.” To this the president responded: “If he can 
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successfully challenge my point of view, he contributes significantly to my 
growth and to the general status of the university. So I insist on having him 
around.” 

If freedom of thought and action is to be preserved with its concomitant 
benefits, the powers-that-be will have to avoid paying premiums to vacillating 
conformists and show proper respect for, and utilize to advantage, the intel- 
lectual resources of those who will do more than just stand for things that 
others will fall for. If this fails, individuals must demonstrate their convic- 
tions with bold action even at the risk of being picked off like lone sentries. 
It is futile to expect mass action, since too many people place the possibility 
of personal priority above respectable and defensible principles and policies. 

Wholesome growth requires freedom, the freedom that is not safety, but 
opportunity. We must fight for it. HaG: 


Are We Neglecting Although studies have been made to determine 
the Gifted Pupil? the needs of gifted children, there is little evi- 
dence that the elementary school curriculum has 
been changed to provide adequately for the talented pupils. Many teachers 
still seem to be under the impression that the slow learners and the problem 
children among their pupils are those who need the teacher’s attention. It is 
the opinion of these teachers that talented pupils can take care of themselves 
without much or any help from the teacher. This assumption seems to be 
supported by the provision in some schools today for children who present 
learning problems to be instructed by special teachers in special rooms. 

Neglect of the gifted pupil cannot be justified. When a talented pupil 
receives little or no guidance from the teacher, a great injustice is done him. 
God has given such a pupil above others a fuller measure of talents and 
blessed him with exceptional capacity to learn. The teacher who has been 
entrusted with the training of a talented pupil has obligations to guide his 
learning as well as that of the pupil who is poorly gifted. God expects all 
talents which He bestows on men to be used to their fullest extent. 

Who are the gifted children? Although various definitions of gifted chil- 
dren have been given, it is generally agreed that the gifted child is one who 
has special abilities, or talents, which are of social value. These specialties 
include high intelligence; talents in special fields, such as art, music, or writ- 
ing; exceptional creative ability to make new things or to solve problems. 
Interpreted on the basis of an intelligence-test score, the gifted child is one 
who has the ability to learn more in breadth and depth than the average child. 

What provisions should be made for the training of the gifted child? There 
is no agreement among educators in their answer to that question. Some 
suggest acceleration, others enrichment of the curriculum, and still others 
favor homogeneous grouping. While each of these methods is subject to 
justified criticism, it seems that enrichment of the curriculum has most in 


its favor. 
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Enrichment provides the gifted child with an opportunity to do more 
work in a given subject area than is required and expected of the average 
child. Through proper guidance by the teacher, the gifted pupil will make 
contributions to the work of the group in the form of special reports or special 
projects which challenge his intelligence or his creative ability. To illustrate, 
let us assume that the average child in the group has all he can do to meet 
the given assignment in preparation for the work on a geography unit; a gifted 
pupil may in addition supply further desirable and pertinent information from 
available sources, construct a special map, or prepare a valuable collection 
of specimens to supplement the study which the group is making. 

The need of guiding the gifted pupil has been the concern of educators 
in the past. As early as in the sixteenth century, Roger Ascham, the tutor of 
Queen Elizabeth, called attention to this problem. In his book, T he Schole- 
master, this English scholar and teacher describes the gifted pupils as the 
“quick wits” who “delight in easy and pleasant studies and never press for- 
ward in high and hard sciences.” He further characterizes them as later adults 
“not deep of judgment, either for good council or wise writing.” 

Talented pupils dare not be neglected. They are potential leaders in the 
church, hopeful prospects for competent incumbents of governmental positions, 
and prospective scholars for scientific research and educational leadership. 
The words of the Savior, “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required,” ought to alert a teacher to his responsibilities of carefully 
guiding the gifted pupils in his charge. ‘TR 


A Personal Letter D4 Joun. — You need not apologize for the tone 
to You of the letter in which you upbraid the synodical 

officials, the synodical colleges, and the whole 
synodical machinery for not “doing something more about this emergency 
teacher situation.” You point out that about midcentury we looked forward 
to the day, “only a few years hence,” when the shortage would be alleviated. 
You conclude that just about now we have arrived at “the few years hence” 
and quote statistics to prove that our annual shortage is still at least 3800 
teachers, which is a worse situation than we had before; so the emergency 
is not over by a long shot. 

Well, John, there is truth to what you say, particularly in regard to the 
increasing number of trained teachers required. But my answer to your other 
statement is that there is no longer an emergency. Yes, the emergency is over: 
it has turned into a crisis. In an emergency, “an unforeseen combination of 
circumstances,” we can usually find some people to rally round to give emer- 
gency help. But when the circumstances combine to produce a prevailing con- 
dition with a foreseeable trend and a recognized demand, we have reached 
the decisive moment when we must turn either forward or backward. The 
emergency crew has gone home. We must take over for the long pull. That’s 
the crisis, and that’s the challenge. 
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John, you are going to be taken aback to hear me say that you are the 
only one — and others like you — who can at this moment do what is neces- 
sary to meet the challenge for our parish schools. Say what you will about 
the synodical organization, the fact remains that much was done by Synod 
to give relief in the emergency and to prepare for the crisis. Our people con- 
tributed more money, and the Houston Convention authorized more space and 
manpower for teacher training than has ever been done before at any one time. 
In addition to the teachers’ colleges, all but one of the ten preparatory schools 
are now equipped to enroll students, including women, for the teaching pro- 
fession. Why all this? In recognition of the divine grace under which our 
parish schools are gaining at the rate of 200 new classrooms a year and thus 
require an equivalent number of teachers over and above the regular re- 
placements. 

Where do you come in as the indispensable man? Right here: Having 
provided the accommodations, Synod through its servants made urgent appeals 
for more students through every conceivable channel; but today there still is 
room for upwards of 200 young men and women who did not report to occupy 
the places prepared for them. Synod did its part (and will do still more), but 
what did you and Frank and Henry do? Strong language? Certainly. So was 
yours. Both of us have cause for strong language. Take your congregation 
as a case in point. During the past sixty years Synod gave you nine men and 
twenty women teachers. Where did they come from? How many did you 
give in return? Three men and six women teachers —in sixty years! Talk 
about the budget! What’s wrong with our budget of human resources? Of 
course, yours is not the only case in kind. The fact of the matter is that our 
entire District does not have in residence enough students to compensate for 
the number of teachers we need every year. 

Do you want to do something about this, John? If so, here’s one thing: 
Find one of your gifted former pupils, now in the graduating class of the high 
school, and persuade him or her to become a Lutheran teacher. Send the 
name and address to one of our colleges or to me, and then keep in touch 
with the student until he enrolls. Another avenue: Discover a talented young 
woman now attending a secular college, and discuss with her the glory of 
directing her course toward serving her church in a Christian school. Send 
us her name and address, and we'll take it from there. 

John, imagine what would happen if even one teacher in each of our con- 
gregations would do a thing like this every year! We would prove to the Lord 
that we are ready to receive His shower of blessings. Will you help to show 
the way? Thanks for your letter, and accept mine in the same key. 


Confidently yours, ane (S.J. Rom) 


Units in Religion for Lutheran Schools 
(New Course of Instruction Available for Use in 1955) 


Won. A, KRAMER 


Teachers in the middle and upper 
grades of Lutheran schools will have 
the opportunity to try a new approach 
to the teaching of religion, and, ap- 
parently, they are ready for it. “The 
Teaching of Religion” has been a fre- 
quent topic at conferences, because 
more effective ways of teaching re- 
ligion are constantly being sought. It 
is not that teachers and pastors want 
the content of religion changed. They 
want to teach the Bible, the Cate- 
chism, and the Hymnal as they have 
always done. They want to teach 
memory work. But they also want 
their pupils to know their Bible better 
and to love it more; they want the 
Catechism instruction to become less 
formal and more functional; they 
want the worship materials of the 
Hymnal to become more meaningful; 
and they want children to love their 
Christian religion enough to learn 
some selections by memory for fre- 
quent and profitable use. Those who 
are looking for a new approach which 
is in keeping with present-day teach- 
ing methods will find it in the new 
“Units in Religion for Lutheran 
Schools.” 

Teaching religion is a difficult task. 
Teaching the facts of religious history, 
the content of the Bible, the distinc- 
tive doctrines of the Lutheran Church, 
and the understanding of the Biblical 
code of conduct ordinarily presents no 
unusual difficulty for a good teacher 
with an intelligent class. But there is 
much more to teaching and learning 


than feeding the intellect, especially 
in religion. The pupil is to accept 
wholeheartedly what is taught: he is 
to accept Bible doctrine as his own 
belief; to trust in God regardless of 
circumstances; to obey God regard- 
less of consequences; in short, he is 
to believe and live in every respect 
as the Bible teaches he should believe 
and live. Success in the teaching of 
religion in the case of any individual, 
therefore, finds its culmination in com- 
plete trust in God, in an integrated 
Christian personality, and in dedica- 
tion of the whole life to God’s pur- 
poses and will. 

The results sought in teaching the 
Christian religion are not the work of 
man but of the Holy Spirit. And yet 
we must constantly try to improve 
our instruction and to find methods 
and means which point toward im- 
provement. This is necessary because 
the laws of learning are the same for 
religion as for any other school sub- 
ject, except with respect to the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, who works 
through the Word of God; and the 
influence of the devil, who seeks con- 
stantly to undermine the instruction. 
Also in religion we are concerned 
about aims and objectives, about in- 
terest and attention, about purpose 
and meaning, about active pupil par- 
ticipation, and about every other good 
learning or teaching procedure. The 
unit method offers certain advantages 
for such teaching. 


All pastors and teachers of The Lu- 
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theran Church — Missouri Synod have 
received a bulletin which explains in 
detail the “Units in Religion for Lu- 
theran Schools,” which are to appear 
on the market beginning in June, 1955. 
The publication of these units is a 
matter of concern and importance for 
every pastor and teacher, especially 
for the teachers in Lutheran schools 
who will teach the materials. These 
units provide in effect a new course 
in religion, not new in content, but 
in organization and method; not new 
in objectives, but with more clearly 
defined objectives; also new with re- 
spect to tests and other means of eval- 
uation. 

The general objectives basic to the 
new units in religion are those which 
appear in Religion in Lutheran 
Schools. These objectives were de- 
veloped in a workshop in religious 
education,” which had been set up to 
study objectives, content, and method 
of religion, especially in the interme- 
diate and upper grades. Each unit has 
its own clearly stated objectives, ar- 
ranged under the headings of knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and conduct. The em- 
phasis of the objectives is observed 
throughout the unit to help the pupil 
to understand, to accept, and to fol- 
low God’s Word and its implications. 

The units present religion in view 
of eternity, and yet the instruction is 
related to the Christian life on earth. 
Conscious efforts were made to keep 
the two in balance, as the Bible keeps 
them in balance. Therefore every unit 


1 St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1949, pp. 9—22. 

2 At Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr., 1949. 
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deals in some way with sin and grace 
and with Christian living as well. Yet 
each unit is different, and sameness 
has been avoided by the use of differ- 
ent materials and by various ways of 
handling the materials. 

Every unit utilizes the Bible, the 
Catechism, and the Hymnal. These 
are the source books. The units are 
the guides for the study and use of 
these books. The units call for a much 
more extensive use of the Bible than 
has been customary in our schools, yet 
the Catechism and Hymnal are not 
neglected. Proper use of the units 
ought to result in making the Bible 
a familiar book and beloved by our 
children. 

The writers of the units recognized 
the importance of discussion, judg- 
ment, and decision on the part of the 
pupils. Merely telling a pupil what 
he ought to do stifles decision and 
retards spiritual maturity. Teaching 
largely by simple questions and an- 
swers fails to open many important 
vistas of learning of which even chil- 
dren are capable. Teachers easily 
overestimate the experience of chil- 
dren and underestimate their ability. 
The units constitute an effort to ex- 
tend the experience and to challenge 
the abilities of the pupils. Tests are 
provided for a proper evaluation of 
the pupils’ learning. 

The units in religion were long in 
coming. The Board for Parish Educa- 
tion, which sponsored their prepara- 
tion, proceeded slowly, carefully, and 
as surely as possible. The first step 
was a workshop in religious education 
at Concordia Teachers College, Sew- 
ard, Nebraska, in 1949. Here nearly 
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forty pastors, teachers, superintend- 
ents, and professors concerned them- 
selves with objectives, content, learn- 
ing activities, the unit as a method of 
organizing the instruction, and other 
matters that were considered basic to 
a new course in religion. The findings 
of this group appear in Religion in 
Lutheran Schools* and in Leading 
Children into the Bible. These books 
are valuable handbooks for Lutheran 
teachers and deserve careful study. 
Between 1949 and 1952 three experi- 
mental units were prepared and 
taught in about thirty schools each. 
Teachers furnished detailed reports 
on the results, and many helpful sug- 
gestions were secured. In 1952 a 
workshop was held for about thirty 
writers who were asked to prepare 
units. Thereafter the task was one of 
writing, editing, and co-ordinating. 

The new series comprises fifty units, 
each intended, on an average, for ap- 
proximately three weeks of teaching 
and study. There are ten units each 
for Grades Five through Eight. The 
fifty units will be bound in five books, 
three for intermediate grades and two 
for upper grades. The teacher will 
find it practical to alternate books, so 
that, even with multiple grades, he 
will need to teach only one class in 
religion in the intermediate grades, 
and one in the upper grades. 

Each book will contain a unit deal- 
ing with man’s relation to God, one 
on creation and preservation, one on 
sin and forgiveness, one on the work 


3 St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1949, 135 pages. 

4 St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1950, 92 pages. 
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of Jesus Christ, one on the work of 
the Holy Spirit, one on prayer, one on 
the Christian life, and one on the 
Word of God or the Sacraments. 
There will be additional units on 
Christian worship, the Bible, the 
Christian home, and others, for a total 
of ten in each book. 

The organization is practically the 
same for all units. They will contain 
objectives (which will appear in the 
teacher’s manual), a presentation story 
(giving the story of the unit in brief), 
a presentation test (test on the pres- 
entation story), activities (for all 
pupils), supplementary activities (for 
pupils who are able to do more), re- 
view activities (to organize the unit), 
and a final test which covers the en- 
tire unit. The final test usually con- 
tains four parts: a true-false section, 
a multiple-choice section, a matching 
section, and a problem test. Memory 
selections form a regular part of the 
course of instruction, being related to 
the unit theme. 

Eventually there will be two man- 
uals to accompany the units, one for 
intermediate grades and one for upper 
grades. Since the publication of the 
books will extend over a period of 
several years, it is not feasible to pub- 
lish complete manuals immediately. 
However, a modest manual will ac- 
company each of the two books pub- 
lished in 1955. Later the various 
manuals will be combined into two 
manuals as indicated. Among other 
things, the manuals will contain keys 
for the tests. 


The format and price of the new 
books will be attractive. Each book 
will contain a number of illustrations. 
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The books will be size 8411 inches, 
about 180 pages each. The type will 
be large and clear, and the books will 
be bound in a plastic ring binding. 
The two books which will be avail- 
able for the 1955—1956 school term 
are Learning About God (interme- 
diate grades) and Growing in Grace 
(upper grades). These books will 
provide an entire year’s work for these 
two grade divisions. Growing in Faith 
(intermediate grades) and Building 
for Eternity (upper grades) are to 
follow in 1956, and Living for God 
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(intermediate grades) in 1957, God 
willing. The teachers in Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools who wish to intro- 
duce the new religion series can begin 
in September, 1955, with the assur- 
ance that additional materials will be 
published each year until the series 
is complete. 

All who have in any way been con- 
nected with the production of the new 
books send them on their way with 
the prayer that God’s rich, though un- 
merited, blessings will attend their 
use, 


A FEW FACTS 


— Approximately one third of the sugar consumed in the world is pro- 
duced from sugar beets and two thirds from sugar cane. 

— The proportion of women among all persons at work in the United 
States increased from 17 per cent in 1890 to 30 per cent in 1952. 


— There are still many great rivers that have not yet gained a place in 
the world economy in keeping with the expanse of their drainage basins and 
their natural resources. Among them are the Amazon and La Plata in South 
America; the Niger and Congo in Africa; and the Yenisei and Lena in Siberia. 

— Contrary to popular belief, the section of the country with the largest 
proportion of older persons in population is New England, not the Far West, 
although many older people have settled in both California and Florida. 

— The longest railway in the world is the Trans-Siberian Railway; the 
longest railway tunnel (12 miles) is the Simplon Tunnel between Italy and 
Switzerland; the country with the greatest railroad mileage is the United States 
with 223,400 (Russia’s is next with an estimated 76,600 miles); and the highest 
roadbeds in the world are in South America. 

— The United States is the world’s largest consumer of coffee and cocoa, 
taking approximately 60 per cent of the coflee exported and 40 per cent of the 
cocoa. The largest importer of tea is the United Kingdom, which takes more 


than 40 per cent of world exports. 


— The “big four” of U.S. exports are industrial machinery, automobiles, 
grains, and cotton. These four groups of articles account for approximately 
40 per cent of the total value of the goods we sell abroad. 

— Getting each year’s supply of coal out of the ground involves handling 
a larger volume of material than the digging of the Panama Canal. 

— The world’s largest bituminous coal mine — the Robena Mine of URS: 
Steel at Greensboro, Pa. — has 300 miles of underground railroad connecting 


various points in the mine. 


— The current rate of marriage is the lowest that it has been since 1933. 
The small number of babies born during the depression years is considered the 
cause of this circumstance. However, a marriage boom is expected during the 


next 20 years. 


— Consumers in industrial countries pay out, as a group, an estimated 18 to 
‘ 20 per cent of their income in taxes (including indirect taxes and customs 
duties) and put 7 to 10 per cent into savings. — Twentieth-Century Fund. 


Techniques of Utilizing Community Resources 


FRED TRINKLEIN 


Utilization of community resources 
presupposes a survey of these re- 
sources. However, a survey is en- 
tirely worthless if its findings are filed 
on a shelf and consequently ignored 
by the school. The main reason for 
this frequently sad end of a project 
with noble beginnings is the fact that 
the individual teacher is not told how 
the survey may be put to use in his 
particular subject areas. And few 
teachers have enough time to work 
out adequate programs indepen- 
dently. 

But if a community survey is pre- 
sented to a faculty along with con- 
crete suggestions concerning its appli- 
cation in all subjects, and if teachers 
accept the survey as a co-operative 
effort to be revised and enlarged as 
time goes on, then the school will first 
begin to fulfill its obligation as a true 
“community school.” 

The purpose of this article, there- 
fore, will be to describe various meth- 
ods teachers may employ in the utili- 
zation of the community resources 
listed in a survey. 

In looking for a scheme of classify- 
ing the methods of utilizing com- 
munity resources, it must be remem- 
bered that this study deals only with 
one phase of the whole school-com- 
munity field. Olsen lists five phases: 

1. The school should be an educa- 
tional center for adults. 

2. The school should use commu- 
nity resources to enrich the con- 
ventional program. 

3. The school should build its cur- 
riculum around community struc- 
ture, processes, and problems. 


4, The school should improve the 
community by participating in 
its activities. 

5. The school should lead in co- 
ordinating the educative efforts 
of the community.’ 


Even this list does not specifically 
mention the whole area of public re- 
lations. But a school which is just 
beginning its community contacts will 
do best to apply the findings of a 
survey first of all to the second area 
of Olsen’s list: the use of community 
resources to enrich the conventional 
program. Only after this has been 
successfully accomplished are further 
steps feasible. 

Accepting this premise, the problem 
becomes one of examining the activ- 
ities which successful “community 
schools” are carrying on. Anyone con- 
ducting such a search cannot help 
being impressed with the intensity 
with which foreign countries have 
pursued such programs long before 
American schools even considered 
them. 

The writer recalls the description 
of an excursion program by a man 
who received his elementary training 
under Bismarck in Germany. Mem- 
ories of nature hikes, which were the 
reward for scholastic achievement, 
were vivid in the man’s mind even 
at the age of seventy-four.? 

A summary of the activities in other 


1 Edward G. Olsen, School and Com- 
munity (New York: Prentice Hall, 1954), 
pp. 17-18. 


2 Statement by the late Otto Richter, per- 
sonal interview. 
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countries will be enlightening. Aus- 
tria operates municipal lodging houses 
for visiting pupils. In Czechoslovakia, 
every high school graduate must have 
spent forty nights in youth hostels. 
The School Journey Association of 
England numbered 4,000 teachers in 
1935, operated 250 hostels, and con- 
ducted 60,000 pupil excursions. In 
France, the Ministry of Education 
urges excursions and permits two 
long ones per child per year. In 1938, 
the Youth Hostel Association of Ger- 
many operated 2,000 hostels with 
128,000 members, and _ provided 
4,600,000 lodgings. The government 
of Poland, before World War II, sub- 
sidized school excursions, which were 
required of all students. Russia op- 
erates eighty student tourist stations.* 

In this country, a survey of 1,083 
elementary principals in 1931 pro- 
duced quite a different picture of 
American schools. When asked about 
the use of community agencies in the 
schools, the principals agreed that 
many worthwhile contacts are pos- 
sible, but that almost all of them are 
associated with dangers and criticism, 
due mainly to the tendency of the 
agencies to exploit the schools for 
private gain.* 

By 1940, however, the picture was 
already changing. World War II was 
throwing the schools and the com- 
munity together in a common effort. 
Scrap drives, farm work, Victory 


3 Olsen, School and Community, pp. 13 
and 14. 

4 Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Eleventh Yearbook ( Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 
1932), pp. 161—193. 
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Corps, part-time work, etc., were pro- 
ducing unanticipated values in edu- 
cation. Many schools were wise 
enough to apply these lessons even 
after V-J Day. 

One of these lessons was the wide 
applicability of community resources 
in the curriculum. No one had pre- 
viously disputed the fact that field 
trips and visitors were valuable in the 
natural and social sciences. But the 
idea that resources could be used in 
all fields, or that one trip or interview 
could be used to enrich several 
courses at the same time was some- 
thing new. 

There is, of course, the other ex- 
treme also. The precise purpose of 
community study must always be 
borne in mind. While learning to 
discriminate, students must not be 
indoctrinated with controversial com- 
munity issues, for instance. Resources 
must be used for educational pur- 
poses, and none other. 

One other important limitation 
must be pointed out. An adequate 
use of community resources involves 
careful consideration of the accom- 
panying problems of program plan- 
ning and administration. To provide 
for adequate flexibility in the conven- 
tional high school schedule without 
jeopardizing the separate courses is 
extremely difficult. To persuade the 
school administration to adopt an ade- 
quate program in the face of such 
serious concomitants as the liability 
of the school in the case of accidents 
may also be difficult. These problems 
are beyond the scope of this study, 
but they must be dealt with when the 
program is reduced to practice. 
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TYPES OF ACTIVITIES 
An analysis of school-community 
contacts reveals the following general 
types of activities which the school 
may utilize: 
1. Documentary materials 
Audio-visual aids 
Contests 
Resource visitors 
Interviews 
Field trips 
Surveys 
Extended field studies 
Camping 
. Service projects 
11. Work experiences 
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This list is arranged, as far as pos- 
sible, in the order of the difficulty of 
using the activity as a part of the cur- 
riculum. In inaugurating the pro- 
gram, therefore, it is well to utilize 
the techniques somewhat in the order 
given, although certainly not in a 
strict and exclusive sense. 

These activities will now be briefly 
described, with emphasis on the first 
seven in the list, since the rest are not 
easily adapted to the secondary 
school. 

Any written information about the 
community falls into the first category, 
for example, books, magazines, news- 
papers, pamphlets, diaries, school and 
library records, deeds, abstracts, tax 
receipts, bank statements, bills of 
lading, etc. The descriptive literature 
of commerce and industry also be- 
longs here. 

Much of this material can be ob- 
tained through the public library. 
But the publications of government 
agencies, business organizations, and 
civic associations should not be over- 


looked. 
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Documentary materials are the 
most easily utilized in the curriculum. 
The social sciences will benefit espe- 
cially from such things as population 
data, history, geography, economic 
conditions, cultural status, social wel- 
fare, and public planning. 

To use these materials effectively is 
largely a matter of putting them in 
the place of irrelevant matter in the 
textbook or course of study. 

Audio-visual aids, including such 
materials as graphic documents, ex- 
hibits, pictures, stereographs, slides, 
filmstrips, motion pictures, radio pro- 
grams, phonograph records, dramat- 
ics, and television are to be used. 

The effective use of these resources, 
the importance of properly preparing 
the teacher and the class for them, 
and the selection of proper culminat- 
ing activities has long been advocated 
in education and need not be repeated 
here. The important consideration 
here is that the aids which are used 
include materials which are derived 
from, and are illustrative of, the com- 
munity. 

A number of community organiza- 
tions sponsor written and oral con- 
tests on democracy, community liv- 
ing, and related topics. They are not 
limited to community organizations, 
however. The school itself, through 
its newspaper or literary magazine, 
or in the separate departments and 
classes, can conduct contests on com- 
munity topics. Problems of health, 
housing, delinquency, unemployment, 
etc., are excellent for this purpose. 

One caution must be observed in 
this connection. Contests on com- 
munity topics should be conducted 
for their own sakes, and not primarily 
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for a reward. Rewards should not be 
absent, but if they become the pre- 
dominant feature of the contest, it has 
defeated its own purpose. 

English classes and the social sci- 
ences are in the best position to utilize 
contests, although other areas will 
also find them useful. 

The so-called “lyceum” has become 
traditional in American high schools. 
Educators are happy over the enthu- 
siasm which the student body regis- 
ters over the performance of great 
pianists, tap dancers, archers, poli- 
ticians, explorers, artists, and sundry 
other commercial entertainers. But 
schools have been slow to realize that 
the same enthusiasm can be put to 
use in the classroom by enriching the 
curriculum with visitors from the im- 
mediate community. 

If the students are already ac- 
quainted with the visitor, the teach- 
ing possibilities are even greater 
(although the visitor's job will prob- 
ably be more difficult). The writer 
recalls the visit of an aviator in one 
of his general science classes. The 
visit was arranged by the man’s sister, 
who was a member of the class. Up 
to that time her work was hardly 
mediocre. But science had new mean- 
ing to that girl (and her grades more 
meaning to her parents) after she 
had proudly listened to her brother 
explaining to her classmates the role 
of weather in aviation. 

Visitors might include early settlers, 
patrons of the school, parents, the 
school nurse, the city council, a min- 
ister, the local newspaper editor, the 
chief librarian, industrialists, farmers, 
scientists, office workers, and a host 
of others. The school janitor has 
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explained the school’s heating system 
to the writers science classes with 
far better results than would have 
been possible with traditional meth- 
ods alone. 

The use of resource visitors is the 
first technique directly involving per- 
sonal contacts between the school and 
community (unless documentary ma- 
terials and audio-visual aids are ob- 
tained by the students themselves). 
Hence it is a problem of public re- 
lations as well. The teacher must 
make certain that common-sense 
methods are used in obtaining a vis- 
itor, that he is properly notified, that 
the class is prepared for the visit, that 
he is treated with respect, and that 
an expression of thanks is tendered 
him in one form or another. 

It is particularly important that the 
visitor knows exactly what is expected 
of him. “Just come and talk to us!” 
is inviting disaster. Community re- 
sources are to be a part of the edu- 
cational process, not a vacation to 
teacher and students in the form of 
an unpredictable chat by a stranger. 

As was suggested above, the ar- 
rangements for a visitor should be 
made, as far as possible, by a student 
or a committee of students. There are 
great opportunities here for teacher- 
pupil planning. 

Interviews are largely the alterna- 
tive to resource visitors. If it is im- 
possible or inconvenient to bring a 
visitor to the class, a student or stu- 
dent committee can visit the person, 
interview him, and report the inter- 
view to the class. Or else the inter- 
view can be recorded and played back 
to the class. 

An advantage of the interview is 
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that the interviewee is in his accus- 
tomed environment and will be more 
apt to talk freely and to illustrate his 
talk than if he appears before the 
class. The time limitations of the 
classroom are also absent in the inter- 
view. Neither is there a risk of pre- 
senting unsuitable material to the 
class, since the report of the interview 
can be edited before it reaches the 
classroom. 

As in the case of resource visitors, 
the precepts of good public relations 
must be observed here also. Careful 
preparations must include information 
about the person, the initial contact, 
precise questions, and polite behavior. 
The interviewee must not be mis- 
quoted in the class report, which may 
be written or oral. This means that 
careful notes must be kept, but they 
must be taken unobtrusively enough 
to allow the person to talk freely. 

Interviews can be utilized in all 
subjects. The opinion of a person in 
the community whose work is closely 
related to a unit of classwork can 
mean much more to a class than the 
discussion of the textbook author. 


For several reasons the field trip 
has taken first place in importance in 
the community contacts of American 
schools. Haan regards it, along with 
the survey, as the first step “toward 
a fusion of school and community ed- 
ucational effort.”® Others regard it un- 
favorably mainly because of the great 
inconveniences and risks involved. 


5 Audrey Edwin Haan, The Role of the 
Community School in Educating for the Use 
of Human and Natural Resources of the 
Pacific Northwest Region (unpublished doc- 
tor’s thesis, Stanford University, 1941), 
p. 396, 
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Atyeo’s excellent analysis of the role 
of field trips in the curriculum empha- 
sizes these three important aspects: 
(a) values, (b) procedure, and 
(c) liability.6 These will now be 
discussed. 

The Evaluative Criteria show that 
field trips are adaptable to every sub- 
ject area in the high school. Some of 
the values derived from them are im- 
possible in any other way. Borgenson 
lists these: 

1. Acquaints child with environ- 

ment to the point of recognition 

2. Relates school work and out-of- 

school work 

8. Gives concreteness and realism 

to school work 

4, Establishes pupil-teacher rapport 

5. Teaches interrelation of people 

and fights prejudice 

6. Arouses sympathy and _ interest 

in vocations 

7. Acquaints students with the 

community, fostering true pa- 
triotism 

8. Teaches the wonders of industry 

9. Develops safety habits 7 


The value of a field trip will depend 
on the type of trip undertaken and 
the place visited. Trips will be quali- 
fied by the subject involved, the pur- 
pose sought, the academic level of 
the students, and the amount of time 
available. Places to be visited cover 
almost the whole range of the com- 
munity survey: industries, department 


6 Henry C. Atyeo, The Excursion as a 
Teaching Technique (New York: Columbia 
University, 1939). 

7 F. C. Borgeson, “Excursions in School 
Life,” Eleventh Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 
1932), pp. 462—63. 
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stores, railroad stations, welfare agen- 
cies, court sessions, city hall, water 
works, recreation centers, radio sta- 
tions, business places, etc. 

Certainly no subject area in the 
high school curriculum is untouched 
by these possibilities. If it is, its place 
in the curriculum should be more 
closely examined in the light of the 
evaluative criteria. 

How often should field trips be 

conducted? There is no unanimity 
on this question at the present time. 
The elementary school is presently in 
the lead, with an overwhelming pref- 
erence for museums, fire stations, and 
industries. Again, a comparison with 
Europe “is likely to put rich America 
to shame.” * Borgenson suggests this 
maximum program: 
America will be accomplishing a first 
step in excursion practice when every 
child shall somewhat systematically be 
experiencing on the average of one ex- 
cursion per month throughout his entire 
elementary and secondary school career. 
In the course of his six years in the ele- 
mentary school each child should have 
experienced just about every conceivable 
type of excursion available and feasible 
in the community and section of the 
country in which he resides. Thus will 
the child truly be inducted into the life 
of the community.® 

The preliminary arrangements for 
a field trip include these steps: 

1. Discover the resources with a 

survey; 


2. Determine the purpose of the 
trip through teacher-student 
planning; 

3. Make a preliminary visit; 


8 Ibid., p. 466. 
9 Ibid. 
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4, Correlate the trip closely with 
the subject matter; 

5. Make arrangements with the 
place to be visited and with the 
school administration; 

6. Make proper travel arrange- 
ments; 

7. Secure written permission from 
the parents; 

8. Provide for adequate 
vision. 


super- 


The trip itself must again be guided 
by the principles of good public re- 
lations. Good class preparation will 
usually assure this. High school stu- 
dents like to be challenged, and it has 
been the writer’s experience on field 
trips that they will not betray their 
teacher’s confidence on such occa- 
sions. But they must be impressed 
with the fact that the trip is a part 
of their school work and not just an 
outing. 

Taking the trip on the students’ own 
time rather than during the school 
day is one way to establish proper 
rapport. The trip can then be put on 
a voluntary, extra-credit basis, with 
far fewer discipline problems. It also 
alleviates the problem of scheduling. 

Proper follow-up procedures are 
another vital part of the excursion. 
Discussion of the trip, re-emphasis of 
its purpose, followed by meaningful 
testing, is essential. 

A survey is a field trip by a special 
group of students studying a particu- 
lar community problem. It is not 
conducted on school time, and hence 
it is free of time limitations. After the 
survey is completed, the students re- 
port to the class for discussion. 

Haan calls the survey “one of the 
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most useful means of extending the 
school experience beyond the four 
walls of the schoolroom and eliciting 
the co-operative contacts with all 
kinds of community agencies which 
are essential to the community 
school.” 1° 

There can be no doubt that the 
survey is one of the most useful tech- 
niques of vocational guidance. Job 
opportunities have maximum signifi- 
cance when a student sits down with 
the personnel manager of an industry 
and discusses with him the require- 
ments and possibilities of the positions 
of his plant. 

It is obvious that care must be 
exercised in selecting students for a 
survey. They will be unsupervised, 
and the teacher is again liable for 
their actions. Hence careful planning 
and parental consent are again nec- 
essary. 

Field studies are surveys carried on 
outside the local community. They 
are not feasible for the high school, 
unless they can be made part of a 
summer program. 

Several types of camping are pos- 
sible: recreational, health, work serv- 
ice, and the school camp. Since this 
is also a summer activity, it does not 
fall within the scope of this study. 

“Service projects are co-operative 
group activities organized and carried 
out by students as specific contribu- 
tions to civic welfare.” Problems 
such as civic improvement, consumer 
welfare, and scientific thinking about 
community elements can be studied 
with this technique. 


10 Haan, Role of the Community School, 
pp. 895—96. 


11 Olsen, School and Community, ; 
MSs — 59. oe 
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As pointed out before, however, this 
technique presents an advanced stage 
of school-community contacts and 
should be attempted only after other 
methods have been successfully used. 

Work experience is a more regular, 
routine, and formal activity than the 
service project. It may include work 
at home, part-time jobs, group service, 
and individual vocational training. It 
is usually thought of as on-the-job 
training. 

Having completed a survey of the 
community and a study of the tech- 
niques of utilizing its findings in his 
classes, the teacher is ready to sit 
down with his course outline and en- 
rich it according to the standards of 
a “community school.” 


A PLAN OF ACTION 


Each Lutheran high school might 
appoint a Community Resources Com- 
mittee from its faculty. The first task 
of this committee would be to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole 
school-community movement. Next, 
the committee might surpervise a 
community survey, enlisting the help 
of teachers in various departments. 
Or, if such a survey has already been 
made, the committee should make its 
findings available to the faculty. 

The biggest job of the Resources 
Committee is then ready: to train the 
faculty in the effective use of com- 
munity resources. The use of com- 
munity resources in Lutheran elemen- 
tary schools is limited, almost without 
exception, to field trips in science. It 
is impossible to give an accurate ap- 
praisal of the situation in the high 
schools, since nothing has appeared 
in writing. But the very lack of ma- 
terial is a discouraging note. 
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The job, then, will be one of an- 
swering questions such as_ these: 
“How can I use documentary mate- 
rials of the community in my English 
course?” “What do audio-visual aids 
have to contribute to mathematics?” 
“What sort of excursion would you 
suggest for my Latin class?” “Does 
a resource visitor have a place in a 
religion class?” 

That these questions are answerable 
in the Lutheran high school is hinted 
at by some of the recent activities at 
the Racine High School. Field trips 
have been conducted not only by 
science classes, but by bookkeeping, 
home economics, civics, and general 
business classes as well. Resource vis- 
itors have addressed classes in busi- 
ness law, cooking, and civics. A com- 
mittee would fuse these sporadic 
efforts into a unified program em- 
bracing the whole school. 

Perhaps the best tool for such in- 
service training of the faculty is the 
release of teachers for visitation of 
classes where a successful community- 
contact program is being conducted, 
preferably in the teachers own 
subject. 

Not the least of the benefits of such 
a co-ordinated program is its elimi- 
nation of administrative difficulties. 
In a program of contacts drawn up 
at the beginning of the year, each 
teacher will know exactly how his ac- 
tivities fit into the total picture. The 
difficulty of deciding which classes to 
skip for a field trip and which class 
can go next (and the resulting fric- 
tions) has been faced and solved on 
a common ground. 

Neither does such training in 
teacher competence end with school 
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procedures. Olsen’s list of steps 
toward such competence is suggestive 
of this wider scope: 
1. Study the school and the com- 
munity; 
2. Widen social contacts; 
8. Share common interests with a 
wide circle of friends; 
4, Know the community’s agencies 
and leaders; 
5. Know the resources of the state 
and region; 
6. Attend public meetings; 
7. Help study community needs 
and solve its problems; 
8. Know the elements of scientific 
thinking; 
9. Study the age group you are 
teaching; 
10. Become a legal resident.’ 


To the Lutheran teacher, whose aim 
it is to interpret the Christian pur- 
poses of his school to a frequently 
skeptical public, these obligations be- 
come a part of his calling. Hoffmann 
has said: “There will be no real public 
understanding of the values of Chris- 
tian education .. . until each Christian 
school takes its place as a vital part 
of the community which it serves.” ¥ 

When these twin purposes of the 
use of community resources have been 
served — to interpret the community 
to the school (in every field) and to 
interpret the school to the community 
— then the work of a Community Re- 
sources Committee is finished. 


12 [bid., pp. 394—95. 

13 Oswald Hoffmann, “Public Relations — 
An Integral Part of a Lutheran Educational 
Program in America,” Lutheran Education, 
LXXXV (June, 1950), p. 491. 


Mammals in the Classroom 
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When most people talk about 
animals, they are talking about the 
mammals. Most of the animals at 
a zoo are mammals. Though the 
mammals make up only one small 
segment of the animal world, we are 
most conscious of their existence. 
They are characterized by the fact 
that they have hair (though some of 
the whales have only a few small 
whiskers about the mouth) and by 
the fact that they nourish their young 
with milk. 

While most mammals are too big 
to be kept conveniently in the class- 
room, there are a few which may be 
kept successfully there. One of these 
is the albino rat. A pair of these may 
be kept in a small cage about ten 
inches high and ten inches wide. The 
top and sides should be constructed 
of %-inch wire mesh. The bottom 
should have half-inch wire mesh to 
allow the feces to drop through. The 
top or sides of the cage should be 
hinged so that the animals may be 
removed for observation or to clean 
the cage. The cage should be set on 
top of a shallow pan in which the 
feces are collected. These must be 
removed daily to avoid an undesirable 
odor. 

The cage should be located in such 
a way that it is protected against 
drafts and against direct sunlight. 
Room temperature is the desirable 
temperature. Sudden temperature 
changes are harmful and should be 
avoided. You may have to make spe- 
cial arrangements to maintain room 
temperature over week ends and dur- 
ing vacations in the winter. 
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The cage should be equipped with 
a food cup and a water fountain. The 
food cup can be a small metal or glass 
cup or may be a small wire-mesh 
basket. Water may be supplied either 
in a small glass receptacle or by means 
of a glass water fountain. The latter 
is usually most satisfactory and may 
be constructed in a few minutes. It 
requires only a smal] square medicine 
bottle, a one-hole rubber stopper, and 
a short piece of glass tubing. The tub- 
ing should be heated in a flame and 
drawn apart. It should then be nicked 
with a file and broken off so that there 
is only a very small opening at one 
end. This should then be heated in 
a flame to remove the rough edges, 
taking care not to seal the opening 
entirely. About one inch from this 
point the tube should be heated and 
bent slightly. The other end of the 
glass tube should be inserted in the 
one-hole rubber stopper and_ the 
bottle filled with water. The stopper 
with the glass tube in it should be in- 
serted_in the bottle, the filled fountain 
inverted, and attached to the outside 
of the cage. The glass tip should pro- 
trude slightly through the wire mesh 
into the interior. It should also be at 
a convenient height for the animals. 
The stomach of the rat is so small that 
it cannot take enough water to last for 
a very long time. For that reason a 
water supply should be always avail- 
able. 

The rat is an omnivorous animal 
and easy to keep. Table scraps or dog 
biscuits are usually quite satisfactory. 

Cage-bred animals become quite 
gentle if frequently handled. When 
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handling, the animal should be 
grasped gently but not quickly by 
the middle of the tail, and its feet 
should be permitted to rest on the 
palm of the other hand. It may also 
be picked up by placing the index 
finger under its neck just in front of 
the front legs, with the other fingers 
around the abdomen and the thumb 
around the back of the neck. As with 
other animals, rapid jerky movements 
should be avoided. 

Sexes may be distinguished by the 
distance between the anus and the 
genital papilla, which is greater in 
the male than in the female. Males 
are larger than females. Females may 
be bred when they are three months 
old. The gestation period is from 21 
to 22 days ordinarily. Females will 
mate immediately after the young are 
born if there is a male present. It is 
best, though, to remove the male until 
the young are weaned. 

A pregnant female should be pro- 
vided with shredded newspaper with 
which she can build her nest. After 
the young are born, one should avoid 
handling the mother as much as pos- 
sible. If she is frightened, she will 
eat her young. The young are quite 
immature at birth. Their eyes are 
completely closed and remain so for 
about fifteen days. By the time their 
eyes have opened, there is a notice- 
able difference between runts and 
normal rats. The former should be 
discarded. 

The young may be weaned when 
they are four to five weeks old. They 
may be fed the same food that is 
given to their mother. Prior to this 
time they should have received some 
solid food so that the weaning is not 
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too severe. When they are eight 
weeks old, the sexes should be sep- 
arated. 

The white rat lends itself well to 
nutrition experiments. Such experi- 
ments should be begun at the time 
the rats are weaned. It is easy to dem- 
onstrate the effects of Vitamin D de- 
ficiency by feeding the following diet: 


Yellow corn meal 76 parts 
Gluten flour 20 parts 
Powdered calcium 

carbonate 3 parts 
Salt 1 part 


A control group should be fed the 
same diet except that ten drops of 
cod-liver oil should be added to each 
pound of food. The test group will 
show rickets, evidenced by a wobbly, 
uncertain gait, weak bones, bow- 
leggedness, and a general unhealthy 
appearance. These effects should 
show up about a month after they 
have been put on the diet. If the 
rickets is not too pronounced, the 
rats will recover if cod-liver oil is 
added to their diet. 

White mice may also be raised in 
the classroom. With mice it is pos- 
sible to do breeding experiments, 
since, in addition to the white strain, 
there are chocolate and black strains 
available. Small wire cages are best 
for mice. If wooden cages are used, 
a half inch of dry sawdust should be 
placed in the bottom. Both metal and 
wooden cages should be provided 
with dry hay or shredded paper. 

Cages should be kept dry at all 
times, and the animals should be kept 
out of drafts. 

Mice thrive on all sorts of dry grain, 
corn, oats, and wheat. They will 
relish an occasional piece of apple or 
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a lettuce leaf. Water should be pro- 
vided at all times. A glass water foun- 
tain is usually most satisfactory. 

It is important that the cage in 
which the mice are kept be cleaned 
every day. Unless this is done, there 
will be undesirable odors. 

The sexes may be distinguished by 
the distance between the anus and 
the genital papilla, which is greater 
in the male than in the female. Mice 
should be at least 60 days old before 
they are bred. The gestation period 
is from 20 to 22 days. Males should 
be removed from the cage when the 
young are born: they may eat the 
young or induce the mother to eat 
them. Mice that are fed on meat fre- 
quently eat their young; for that rea- 
son meat should not be included in 
their diet. 

Young mice should be weaned 
when they are from three to four 
weeks old. Nutrition experiments, 
similar to those suggested for white 
rats, may be begun at this time. 

The guinea pig is another mammal 
that may be kept in the classroom. 
Guinea pigs are docile, prolific, and 
easily cared for. They are probably 
better suited for use in the elementary 
classroom than rats or mice, because 
they are docile and there is little 
danger of a child being bitten. 

They require cages somewhat larger 
than those used for rats. A door 
should be constructed either at the 
top or on one side to make it easy to 
remove the animals. The cage should 
be placed in a shallow metal pan to 
catch waste materials. As with rats 
and mice, it will be necessary to clean 
the cage every day to avoid unpleas- 
ant odors. This task may easily be 
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assumed by one of the pupils, or they 
may take turns at this assignment. 

The animals should be kept at room 
temperature and out of drafts. Sud- 
den changes in temperature or humid- 
ity will cause the animals to catch 
cold. 

Guinea pigs are rodents and are 
therefore herbivorous. They thrive on 
various grains, nuts, and greens. So 
long as vegetables and fruits are plen- 
tiful, the animals do not need water; 
they get it from their food. 

Guinea pigs should not be bred 
until they are nine months old. The 
gestation period is from 65 to 70 days. 
The young are well developed at birth 
and can be taken from their mother at 
an early age. They should be weaned 
when they are about four weeks old. 
The sexes should be separated when 
they are from six to eight weeks old. 

Still another mammal that may be 
kept in the classroom is the golden 
hamster. It, too, is a rodent. The 
adult is about five inches long. The 
underside is gray and the back an 
orange brown. The animals have 
rather prominent cheek pouches. 

It is only recently that the animal 
has become prominent in the United 
States. The animal is a native of Syria, 
but it is believed that the animal 
reached the United States from Pales- 
tine. A colony was brought to Pal- 
estine from Syria and raised there. 
Some of its members were sent to 
England, and it may be that some of: 
the hamsters in the United States 
were derived from this English col- 
ony. Another shipment was made di- 
rectly from Palestine to the United 
States. 

Hamsters become lethargic or even 
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hibernate at low temperatures. More- 
over, at low temperatures the more 
active hamsters are likely to kill their 
less active fellows. For that reason 
they should be kept in a moderately 
warm room in which the temperature 
is maintained at about 70°. Being 
rodents, hamsters can very readily 
gnaw through wood. For that reason 
they should be kept in a metal cage. 
The bottom of the cage should also 
be of metal, and it should be covered 
with wood shavings, sawdust, or even 
dirt. If dirt is provided, the animals 
will probably burrow into it. This is 
a good way to show a burrowing 
animal to the class. 

Hamsters tend to be quite pugna- 
cious. They fight among themselves 
quite frequently and are likely to kill 
their sick or weak fellows. Oddly 
enough, it has been found that if 
a male is placed into a cage with a 
female, there will almost inevitably 
be a fight. However, if a female is 
placed into a cage with a male, a fight 
is not nearly so likely. 

Because of their pugnacious nature 
they should probably be handled at 
first only by the teacher and then 
only when he is wearing gloves. After 
the animals have become accustomed 
to the teacher, it should be possible to 
permit one of the pupils to handle 
the animals. The pupil, however, 
should wear gloves at first until the 
animal becomes accustomed to him. 
Ordinarily, after the animals have 
become accustomed to a handler, they 
will not bite him. For that reason the 
number of children that handle the 
animals should be limited. 

Hamsters are active chiefly at night. 
If an exercise wheel is provided in 
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the cage, they will probably use it 
most of the night. They will show 
some activity during the day, but not 
nearly so much as they show after 
dark. 

The hamster is one animal that will 
not overeat. However, because they 
are active chiefly at night, the food 
should be put in the cage after school 
rather than in the morning. They 
thrive on lettuce, grain, fruits, vege- 
tables, and the like. They may also 
be fed kibbled dog food or dog meal. 
It is interesting to watch them fill 
their cheek pouches and also inter- 
esting to watch them hide their food. 

Females are ready to breed at the 
age of about six weeks. However, 
stronger offspring will result if the 
mother is a few weeks older. As in- 
dicated before, the female should be 
placed into the male’s cage. The ges- 
tation period is about sixteen days. 
At one time it was thought that the 
mother sometimes ate her young, but 
it is now believed that she merely 
puts them into her cheek pouches for 
safety when danger seems to threaten. 
Males, however, will eat the young. 
For that reason a mother with her 
young should be isolated. 

The young are pink when they are 
born. While their limbs are small and 
undeveloped, and while their eyes and 
ears are closed, they have their teeth 
already at birth. It appears that us- 
ually more males than females are 
born. Males may be distinguished 
from females by the fact that the dis- 
tance between the genital prominence 
and the anus is greater in males than 
in females. The young are usually 
born hairless, but the hair appears 
within three days. 


The Psalms in the Services of the Church 


HERBERT LINDEMANN 


I. DEFINITION 


There is no book of the Bible so 
heavily drawn on for liturgical mate- 
rial as the Psalms. Verses of Psalms 
are used in the Introits, Graduals, 
Offertories, Versicles, Antiphons, Re- 
sponsories, and Invitatories found in 
our hymnal. To discuss the many 
uses to which these bits of Psalms 
may be put in the various services of 
the church would require a treatment 
beyond the scope of this paper. I shall 
therefore use the term “Psalm” to de- 
note whole Psalms in the Old Testa- 
ment book of that name, as well as 
the so-called Canticles, to wit: the 
Magnificat, the Nunc Dimittis, the 
Benedictus, the Te Deum Laudamus, 
the Benedicite Omnia Opera, the 
Confiteor Tibi (Is. 12:1-6), the Exul- 
tavit cor meum (1 Sam. 2:1-10), the 
Cantemus Domino (Ex. 15:1-18), the 
Domine, audivi (Heb. 3:2-19), the 
Audite, coeli (Deut. 32:1-43), the Be- 
atitudes (Matt. 5:3-12), the Dignus 
est Agnus (Rev. 5:15, 19), and the 
Song of Hezekiah (Is. 38:10-20). 


II. PLACE IN THE LUTHERAN 
SERVICES 

The rubrics expressly call for Psalms 
to be used in the matin and vesper 
services. In the former, Psalm 95 
(most of it), known as the Venite 
Exultemus is invariably used after 
the opening versicles. Another Psalm, 
appropriate to the season, follows the 
second hymn. After the sermon, 
either the Te Deum Laudamus or the 
Benedictus is sung. At Vespers, a 
Psalm follows the opening versicles, 


and after the sermon either the Mag- 
nificat or the Nunc Dimittis is sung. 
At both services the rubric allows not 
only one, but several Psalms to be 
used at the proper places. (Luther: 
“Not more than three.”) The only 
Psalm expressly prescribed for the 
Communion is the Nunc Dimittis, 
sung as a thanksgiving after the dis- 
tribution. It is permissible, however, 
to substitute Psalms or canticles at 
various points in the service, to wit: 
in place of the Introit, the Gloria in 
Excelsis (except on festivals or when 
there is a Communion), the Halle- 
lujah or Gradual after the Epistle, and 
the Offertory. 

Ample opportunity for variety is 
thus allowed. It is evident that the 
possibilities of variation have hardly 
begun to be explored in our circles. 
The Common Service, if used Sunday 
after Sunday with no variation and 
with the same music, is apt to become 
monotonous and stale. People who 
sing the Gloria in Excelsis every week 
for years on end and to an unvarying 
chant are very liable to lose the 
beauty of it and to sing it lifelessly, 
as a very ordinary thing, instead of 
the wonderful hymn of praise that 
it is. The compilers of our Common 
Service wisely moved to prevent this 
when they allowed a Psalm to be sub- 
stituted for the Gloria on days of no 
outstanding significance in the church 
calendar. The rubrics for the three 
offices of the day permit a variety 
which will make each service a pleas- 
ing adventure into a refreshing field 
of worship, instead of a cut-and-dried 
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affair that admits no change and that 
is droned out mechanically and un- 
feelingly. It is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the pastor to 
make his church services beautiful 
expressions of living devotion. An ar- 
tist who painted one picture exactly 
like the last would be thought an un- 
sufferable dolt, totally lacking in in- 
genuity. Each church service is a 
work of art that cannot be made new 
and interesting if we use the same 
colors over and over again without 
introducing new lights and shadows. 
The general scheme and structure of 
the Sunday services ought to remain 
the same, but within the limits of the 
rubrics there is ample room for a va- 
riety that makes for the active and 
hearty participation of the congrega- 
tion. Variety is the spice not only of 
life, but also of a church service. 
Wisely used, it will keep the people 
awake and interested. 


II. STRUCTURE 


The Psalms, it is generally con- 
ceded, have a high place in the poetry 
of the world. Beauty of language and 
intensity of feeling combine to make 
them magnificent productions of the 
literary art. While they have neither 
rhyme nor meter, they do have, most 
of them, a formal design that is sug- 
gestive, striking, and ingenious. The 
chief points of this design — starting 
from a single verse as the unit — 
are that: 

1. The majority of verses divide 
into two answering sections, in 
which the second is either the 
(a) complement, (b) parallel, 
or (c) antithesis of the first, e. g.: 
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(a) Oh, sing unto the Lord a 
new song: for He hath done 
marvelous things. 

(b) Why do the nations so fu- 
riously rage together: and 
why do the people imagine 
a vain thing? 

(c) Oh, let the wickedness of 
the ungodly come to an 
end: but guide Thou the 
just. 


2. Some verses contain only one 
complete thought which cannot 
be divided, e. g.: Oh, let Thine 
ears consider well: the voice of 
my complaint. 


83. Others consist of a sentence 
which may be divided into sev- 
eral sections, e. g.: He hath dis- 
persed abroad and given to the 
poor: and His righteousness re- 
maineth forever: His horn shall 
be exalted with honor. 


Passing from the single unit, it is 
further noticed that the verses are 
variously grouped: (1) into pairs; 
(2) into triplets; (3) into quadru- 
plets; (4) into irregular masses. 

The next point is the oft-recurring 
refrains, which may be compared 
with the chorus of a modem song 
or the refrain of many modern hymns. 
They are sometimes the motto of the 
whole Psalm, giving the keynote to 
the rest of the words; or they appear 
as a contrasting thought, not imme- 
diately connected with the other 
verses, but as an idea that must be 
repeated lest it be lost sight of. 


Another feature is the doxology 
which occurs at the conclusion of 
each book of Psalms, an outstanding 
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example being the last verse of 
Psalm 89: “Blessed be the Lord for- 
evermore. Amen and Amen.” 


IV. SAID OR SUNG? 


The rubrics in our hymnal read that 
the Psalms. may be said or sung. How 
a Psalm should be said if it is said? 
The most obvious answer to that 
question is that the Psalms were never 
intended to be said at all. A glance 
at the internal evidence will suffice to 
convince anyone that not only were 
the Psalms sung in the Jewish Temple, 
but their rendering was intended to 
be grand, imposing, and elaborate, 
every musical instrument of the day 
being pressed into service to enhance 
the beauty of the text. Here are a few 
passages full of suggestions: 

The singers went before, the players 
on instruments followed after; among 
them were the damsels playing with tim- 
brels. Ps. 68:25. 

Take a psalm, and bring hither the 
timbrel, the pleasant harp with psaltery. 
Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, 
in the time appointed, on our solemn 
feast day. Ps. 81:2, 3. 

Upon an instrument of ten strings, and 
upon the psaltery; upon the harp with 
a solemn sound. Ps. 92:38. 

Sing unto the Lord with the harp; with 
the harp and the voice of a Psalm. With 
trumpets and sound of cornet make a joy- 
ful noise before the Lord, the King. Ps. 
98:5, 6. 

Praise Him with the sound of the 
trumpet: praise Him with the psaltery 
and harp. Praise Him with the timbrel 
and dance: praise Him with stringed in- 
struments and organs. Praise Him upon 
the loud cymbals: praise Him upon the 
high-sounding cymbals. Ps. 150:8-5. 


Passages such as these, as well as 
the frequent use of the word “sing” 
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in the Psalter and the various direc- 
tions to the “Chief Musician,” amply 
prove that the Psalms were regarded 
as musical compositions arranged for 
voices and various kinds of instru- 
ments. It is, of course, impossible at 
this distance of time to form an accu- 
rate conception of the music em- 
ployed in the Jewish Temple, but this 
is surely evident, that it was the best 
and grandest that could be produced 
at the time. 

The Psalms are a collection of 
widely differing poems, differing in 
authorship, date of composition, struc- 
ture, tone, and object. Amongst them 
we find songs of praise and triumph, 
dirges and laments, prayers, medita- 
tions, and histories. Numerous direc- 
tions for musical rendering are also 
given, among which may be noticed: 


1. Dedication “to the Chief Musi- 
cian” and others. From this it is clear 
that each Psalm was intended to be 
the subject of special study on the 
part of the musical composer, that it 
was not to be hurried through to any 
ready-made chant that might happen 
to strike the fancy of the performer. 


2. Directions for the use of certain 
instruments and voices. From this it 
is clear that the instruments and 
voices were to be employed with dis- 
cretion, to lend force, variety, and 
interest; not in one uniform and mean- 
ingless manner, such as has been 
quite general in the Church of 
England. 


3. Directions for the employment 
of a certain tune, which show that 
the music used was intended to suit 
the words. 
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4. The enigmatical word “Selah,” 
probably referring to an instrumental 
interlude. If this interpretation is 
true, then the occasional employment 
of instruments alone was thought to 
be not incompatible with a correct 
rendering of the Psalms, but that this 
valuable adjunct to the vocal parts 
might with all propriety be intro- 
duced. 

It would be an interesting experi- 
ment for some large city church to 
try to recapture the ancient grandeur 
associated with the use of the Psalms 
in the Jewish Temple. The possibil- 
ities are great, with the advanced 
musical knowledge that we have. 
Someone, somewhere, might well 
make the attempt to employ instru- 
mental music, together with choir and 
organ, that the full beauty of the in- 
spired poetry might be brought out. 
But that is an ideal rather remote. 
I doubt that there are many, if any, 
settings of such a nature available. 

Two things, however, seem evident: 
(1) that we have greatly neglected 
the use of Psalms in our Lutheran 
services; (2) that the Psalms, when 
used, ought to be sung if at all pos- 
sible. Dean Church says: “The Psal- 
ter has been, through all the centuries, 
and will ever continue to be, the one 
unique and inexhaustible treasury of 
devotion for individuals and for the 
Church. The Psalms are as living as 
when they were written. ... They are 
now what they have been for thirty 
centuries, the very life of spiritual 
religion; they suit the needs; they ex- 
press, as nothing else can express, the 
deepest religious ideas of the fore- 
most in the files of time.” That the 
New Testament Church has made 
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continuous and wide use of the Psalms 
in its liturgies is proof of their appro- 
priateness to the spiritual needs of 
men of all time. It has added the 
Gloria Patri after each Psalm to show 
its fitness in the Christian era. A suit- 
able Psalm may be found for almost 
any occasion. The Psalter provides 
a wide range for the expression of 
emotion — anything from the most 
profound sorrow and penitence to the 
most exalted joy and praise. Surely it 
is rather strange that the Lutheran 
Church, which prides itself on being 
the “singing” church, has confined its 
musical activities to hymns and an- 
thems, which, however beautiful they 
may be, are after all the products of 
the human mind and spirit; and all 
the while the Psalms, which are 
hymns inspired by the Holy Spirit of 
God and which have been translated 
into an English far purer than that of 
many of our hymns, lie neglected. 
St. Paul, in speaking of singing, puts 
Psalms first on the list; we have re- 
versed the order and put them last. 
It would seem that the Psalms, if 
sung properly and to fitting music, 
would be more conducive to worship 
than other means usually employed in 
our churches. 


V. THE KIND OF MUSIC 


In choosing proper music for the 
Psalms, we have, generally speaking, 
the choice between two kinds of 
chants: the Gregorian and the Angli- 
can. Around the question of the rela- 
tive merits of these two methods of 
chanting the battle of words has been 
long and technical. It is dangerous 
for an amateur to venture an opinion 
on the matter. The best the writer 
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can do is to state toward which one 
his imperfect aesthetic sense inclines. 
Generally speaking again, the Gre- 
gorian is the chant of the Roman 
Church and the Anglican that of the 
Church of England. We Lutherans, 
therefore, having no immediate tra- 
ditions, are in a position to view the 
matter objectively and to make our 
choice without previous bias. 

Since the Anglican chant is an out- 
growth of the Gregorian, it will be 
well to consider the more ancient first. 
The outstanding feature of-the eight 
Psalm tones is their extraordinary 
flexibility. Plain song is readily adapt- 
able to the text, being capable of 
expansion and contraction according 
to the sense of the words. A note has 
no value and no hard and fast accent; 
it is stressed only when the accent 
falls on the word or syllable sung 
to it. The music thus becomes entirely 
subordinated to the sense of the 
words. It is important only as illus- 
trative of the text. Plain song is in 
the recitative style; the same note is 
the reciting note in each half of the 
chant, the various endings (there are 
several to each of the tones) being 
added to round out the sentence, to 
give the effect of completeness. These 
endings are fitted to the final syllables 
of each line in such a manner that 
there are no false accents. The ren- 
dition is always smooth because there 
is no fixed time in the chant, and the 
accent is shifted at will. 

The Anglican chant, on the other 
hand, is sung in strict time. The first 
half is made up of three bars: a whole 
note in the first, two halves in the 
second, and a whole note in the third 
(or their equivalents). The second 
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half has four bars: a whole note in 
the first and fourth, and two halves 
in the second and third (or their 
equivalents). This scheme may be 
repeated to form a double, triple, or 
quadruple chant. In many Anglican 
Psalters the syllable with which the 
time begins is indicated by italics or 
an accent mark, the syllables before 
that being sung in recitative style. 
The chant is best sung in four-part 
harmony. The Anglican chant has 
musical accents which are almost un- 
avoidable. They fall usually on the 
first note of each bar. It is the task 
of the arranger, therefore, to point the 
Psalm so that the verbal accents co- 
incide with the musical accents, a feat 
impossible of accomplishment in many 
cases. Even when notes are slurred or 
two syllables are sung to one note, 
false accents often result. Frequently 
two syllables are written to the final 
note, in either half of the chant, re- 
sulting in a double sound which, if 
overdone (as it is in many Anglican 
churches), resembles the noise of a 
hard object hitting the ground and 
bouncing up and down again — the 
objectionable “Anglican thump.” The 
exigencies of the Anglican chant do 
not permit as smooth a rendering of 
the Psalm as might be desired. There 
is not enough flexibility to accommo- 
date the constant variation of the text. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
some beautiful chants have been 
written in the Church of England, 
and it must also be conceded that the 
Anglican chant has a snap and a dash 
to it which the Gregorian has not. 
Whether such snap and dash is de- 
sirable in a church service is another 
matter. 
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Few writers speak disrespectfully 
of the Plain-song Psalter. Even musi- 
cians in the English Church, who 
advocate the use of the Anglican 
chant, testify to the beauty and 
churchliness of the Gregorian tones. 
George T. Fleming, for instance, in 
his Music of the Congregation, writes: 
“In many churches Plainsong has been 
adopted . . . on the grounds of its 
undeniable claim to constitute the 
traditional order of music in the 
Church, its ecclesiastical atmosphere, 
and its power of reflecting the sig- 
nificance of the text by reason of its 
adaptability to the natural accents of 
the latter” (p.15). Another author, 
Maurice F. Bell (Church Music, 
p- 101), says: “They [the Psalms with 
plain song] become almost unearthly 
in their remote and unemotional 
beauty. They seem to build up cathe- 
dral walls about you. The music is so 
entirely subservient to the words, 
there is an even flow of calm, un- 
impassioned recitation with inflexion, 
and the worshiper has nothing to dis- 
tract him in his meditation and devo- 
tion.” The opinion of modern Lu- 
theran church musicians seems also 
to incline toward plain song. Archer 
and Reed write in their preface to the 
Psalter and Canticles: “These early 
plainsong melodies are above all 
things devotional and elevating, essen- 
tially and distinctively churchly, with 
none but hallowed associations cling- 
ing to them. Even as the Sacred Text 
comes down to us freighted with the 
holy memories and spiritual associa- 
tions of all the ages of the Communion 
of Saints, whose exclusive and un- 
questioned property it has always 
been and ever will be, so these mel- 
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odies, as its natural companions, 
breathe much of the same spirit. Otto 
Kade says, ‘Plainsong is among all 
the products of the Church’s energy 
her most substantial, peculiar, deeply 
tender and most beautiful creation. 
Nothing in the world surpasses the 
inestimable worth of these charac- 
teristic structures and song-forms, 
upon whose completion the Church 
labored a thousand years. No music 
touches them in their expressive 
melodic phrases. They constitute the 
most mysterious tone-language in the 
world.’ So also Thibaut speaks of the 
Ambrosian and Gregorian melodies as 
‘those truly sublime and_ heavenly 
songs and intonations, which, orig- 
inated by genius and improved by art 
in the youngest and grandest days of 
the Church, impress the soul more 
deeply than many of our modern com- 
positions which are specially designed 
for effect’; — while a recent writer 
bears this testimony to their devo- 
tional character: ‘It makes little dif- 
ference where you hear this music, 
or what may be the circumstances 
and surrounding; you feel from the 
very emotions that it excites in your 
heart, the images called before your 
mind, that you are listening to sacred 
music.’” — These writers, then, plead 
for the use of the Gregorian chant on 
a double ground: (1) its historicity; 
and (2) its inherent beauty. Histor- 
ically it is the music of the Lutheran 
Church. The various church orders 
and Cantionales of the sixteenth cen- 
tury contain almost nothing else but 
Gregorian. Luther revered the plain- 
song melodies above all else. Aesthet- 
ically, the Gregorian chant is simple, 
chaste, pure melody. Sung properly, 
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it flows along rhythmically, without 
bars or note value to render it jerky 
or explosive. 

Aside from these considerations, 
there are others which make the 
gregorian chant the best vehicle 
for Psalm singing in the Lutheran 
Church. Chief among these is that 
it gives due emphasis to the word. 
The chant ought to be sung at the 
same speed as the Psalm would be 
said — “choraliter legere” — so that 
any who are unfamiliar with the tone 
may read the words nevertheless. The 
superiority of the Gregorian over the 
Anglican is chiefly this, that in the 
English chant words and syllables are 
expanded or contracted to fit the 
music, while in plain song the notes 
are expanded or contracted to suit the 
text. The Lutheran Church has al- 
ways laid greater emphasis on intel- 
ligent understanding of the word than 
the beauty of the means by which it 
is conveyed. Plain song, while not 
losing graceful and churchly melody, 
does provide for an intelligent hear- 
ing and reading of the sacred text. 

Second, as the Rev. Carl Bergen 
writes in his essay delivered to the 
First Annual Liturgical Conference: 
“Gregorian chant is most suited to the 
service because it does not stress the 
singers. The singer cannot force his 
mood on others; it is not the expres- 
sion of the personal reactions in the 
soul of the individual.” Gregorian 
chant, furthermore, “stresses not the 
individual performer, the soloist, or 
the choir, but the congregation. . . . 
This is due to the fact that Gregorian 
is unison singing, not harmony. Even 
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in Roman Catholic writings the litur- 
gical chant is stressed as the congre- 
gation participation, and in some cases 
the congregation, through training the 
children in the parochial schools, ar- 
ranging a special Schola Cantorum, is 
actually singing various parts of the 
Mass.” 

The Psalms, used in this way, are 
sung without accompaniment — an- 
other factor which makes for an ob- 
jective and thoroughly devotional use 
of the text. 

Of course, it cannot be expected 
that our Lutheran congregations, 
which have had little or no back- 
ground in this matter, will imme- 
diately, enthusiastically, and unani- 
mously enter into Psalm singing in 
any form. It will take years of train- 
ing for a proper understanding and 
appreciation of either the Anglican or 
the Gregorian chant. Probably the 
best method of introducing more ex- 
tended chanting is to train the chil- 
dren to sing the Psalms. The sim- 
plicity of the Gregorian tones should 
make them easy even for the younger 
members of the congregation. At any 
rate, the effort ought to be made, and 
the liturgical treasures of the Lu- 
theran Church, lost during the era of 
Pietism and Rationalism, should grad- 
ually be restored to the devotional 
life of the people. The renewed in- 
terest in ancient ecclesiastical music 
is a healthy sign, for it indicates an 
effort toward true art in worship and 
the creation of an atmosphere of awe 
and otherworldliness which we so 
sorely need in the materialistic climate 
of the present day. 
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Toward the Improvement 


of Regional and District Conferences 
H, A. LEER 


Several timely articles have been 
written alerting our teachers to the 
importance of attending conferences 
and emphasizing the need of reaching 
certain objectives. Fewer ideas, how- 
ever, have been advanced on how to 
conduct such meetings. The chief 
purpose of this article is to encourage 
an examination of conference pro- 
ceedings to see whether in this re- 
spect, too, we are reaching our goals. 


A BASIS OF EVALUATION 


The value and success of confer- 
ences can best be judged in the light 
of proper objectives. These objectives, 
then, serve as criteria in evaluating 
not only the content of the conference 
program but also the manner in which 
they are conducted. The most com- 
mon objectives include: 

1. Promoting purity of doctrine and 
sound Biblical practices; 

2. Fostering the spiritual and profes- 
sional growth of conference mem- 
bers; 

8. Enhancing the teacher’s ability 
both as a teacher and as a leader in 
the work of Christian education; 
and 

4. Maintaining a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness among _ conference 
members. 


These aims are very general and 
apply in greater or lesser degree to 
all conferences. Every conference 
should, however, have a specific aim 
or aims which guide the chairman 
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and committees in planning the im- 

mediate program. 

To measure the quality of the pres- 
entation and the effect on the audi- 
ence, Cooper suggests the use of 
a conference rating scale. In this 
scale he includes four criteria to eval- 
uate the leader and three to evaluate 
the response of the group. For the 
leader they are: 

1. Liking. What degree of kindliness, 
open-mindedness, and real sense of 
humor did the leader show? 

2. Respect. Did the leader at all times 
show complete mastery of the sit- 
uation? 

3. Quality of statement. To what de- 
gree were the leader's statements 
concise, pertinent, and vivid? 

4, Presentation. Was the presentation 
such that the group was constantly 
aware of the real problem to be 
solved? Could questions be asked? 


For evaluation of the group the fol- 
lowing criteria were advanced: 

1. Interest. How much did the audi- 
ence wander? 

2. Amount of participation. How 
much did the group talk volun- 
tarilyy How evenly distributed 
was the participation? 

3. Quality of participation. How 
much thought was indicated by 
the group in responses? What ten- 
dency was there to agree with 
others. 


1 Alfred M. Cooper, How to Conduct 
Conferences, p. 91. 
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These seven criteria concern them- 
selves principally with the welfare of 
the audience and the effective solu- 
tion of the problems for their benefit. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUCCESSFUL 
MEETINGS 

The responsibility for executing a 
purposeful meeting rests with the 
members of the conference. By their 
consent this obligation is usually 
placed into the hands of a program 
committee or other committee also 
serving in that capacity. It is very 
essential that this committee do some 
real planning. Careful planning is 
rewarded by stimulating conferences. 

In many Districts this committee 
is faced with numerous problems. 
A generation ago almost all teachers 
in our schools had the same academic 
experience. The college training of 
our teachers today varies from little 
more than a high school education 
(emergency teachers) to one going 
beyond the master’s degree. Some 
women teachers have had no or few 
courses in teaching religion. 

Then we may ask whether the pro- 
gram committee has an insight into 
the immediate problems facing the 
profession. Usually these program 
committees lack the necessary experi- 
ence and perspective to choose topics 
which will benefit the greatest ma- 
jority. The aim very often becomes 
one of merely filling the time allotted 
for the meeting. Often committees 
are also pressed for time which cur- 
tails the effectiveness of their work. 

The only solution is that the com- 
mittee be aware of both the general 
and the specific objectives and use 
these as guides in their program plan- 
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ning. Topics on the program should 
be the result of felt needs. As Rusch 
stated it: “Our endeavors in common 
work should grow out of our common 
problems.” ? This does not result by 
a random suggestion of topics. 


PRESENT TREND 


During the last decade our Lu- 
theran elementary schools have expe- 
rienced a tremendous increase in the 
number of classrooms. Since District 
boundaries remain the same, the 
membership of teachers’ conferences 
has almost doubled in some instances. 
As the membership increased, the per 
cent of participation decreased. Being 
aware of this problem, program com- 
mittees have sought to find a remedy. 
The division of the assembly into sec- 
tions is one such attempt to increase 
the participation of the teachers. 

The use of sectional meetings has, 
of course, another purpose — to pro- 
vide opportunity for discussion of a 
topic at the level where it is most 
useful. A lecture on the phase of 
a reading program would be followed 
by sectional meetings at the kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate, and 
upper-grade levels. 

Because of departmentalization in 
the larger schools, requests are made 
to help the specialists. Such schools 
have an administrator, a director of 
music, a director of the young people’s 
organizations, a leader for the school’s 
physical education program, and often 
a reading expert. Requests are also 
made that we give attention not only 
to the usual subjects taught, but also 


2-0. F. Rusch, “Our Conferences and 
Our Problems,” Lutheran School Journal, 
LXIII (1928), 285. 
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to industrial arts. Larger schools want 
to provide manual training for the 
seventh- and eighth-grade students. 
This development has, in my opin- 
ion, contributed to the practice of in- 
viting outside speakers. The data in 
the following table indicate the trend 
in the Western District conference 
since 1948: 


Number of 

“outside’’ 
Year speakers 
LiL Ey hac BR, Sl ee 4 
1 2A ck, Se ne 2 
St IRS ies de 14 
ELD od se ee ee 10 
A oe a ae 8 
Le ie a ee 6 
oh SC eee eee 5 


The number of outside speakers 
ranged from two to fourteen. By 
“outside” speakers is meant those not 
members of the conference. Not in- 
cluded were devotional leaders, Dis- 
trict officials, and representatives of 
our colleges. It might be enlighten- 
ing for you to examine the conference 
programs in your District to discover 
the trend during the last decade. 


TOWARD GREATER PARTICIPATION 
OF CONFERENCE MEMBERS 

One might well ask whether con- 
ferences derive more benefit from 
outside speakers than when the 
papers are prepared and given pre- 
dominantly by the teachers them- 
selves. Isn’t there need for a swing 
back to the latter? With the increase 
in academic experience of many 
teachers they should be well qualified 
to perform that service. Of the men 
teachers in the Western District, for 
example, 88 have their bachelor’s de- 
gree and 21 their master’s. In order 
to increase the teacher’s ability, con- 
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ferences should provide opportunities 
to exercise his abilities. 

As stated previously, one of the ob- 
jectives of a conference is to develop 
a spirit of mutual helpfulness. The 
synodical Handbook states it this way: 
“The members of the conference shall 
aim to cultivate brotherly fellowship, 
be mutually helpful in every way pos- 
sible, and encourage, instruct, and 
admonish one another in a spirit of 
sincerity and Christian love.” This 
seems to point to a weakness, and this 
shortcoming is accentuated by the 
growth in size of our conferences. 
The program is usually rather 
crowded with lectures and topics, so 
that little opportunity for a mutual 
solving of problems is available. Mu- 
tually assisting one another is often 
left to the “shop talk” area. Might the 
sessions not also be used as a clear- 
inghouse for ideas that have been ac- 
quired in the classroom and congre- 
gation? 

To this end I am suggesting a 
greater use of the “conference” 
method in conducting a meeting. 
This is the discussion method as dis- 
tinguished from the lecture method 
or the discussion method guided by 
parliamentary procedure. In the con- 
ference method the opening remarks 
should be brief and concise. They 
must set the stage for the discussion 
of the problem. The leader’s opening 
remarks should never take more than 
five minutes. An introductory state- 
ment of two or three minutes would 
be better. The solution of the prob- 
lem is entirely in the hands of the 
group. Parliamentary procedure is 
not used. No one in the group needs 
recognition from the leader before 
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speaking. The leader should not in- 
dicate which solution he favors, but 
he must occasionally intersperse the 
discussion with short follow-up ques- 
tions. Perhaps the most common 
follow-up question is “Why?” This 
necessitates that the leader carefully 
follow the discussion. A good follow- 
up question is so obvious that anyone 
might have thought of it. Besides 
stimulating thought these questions 
can also be used to direct discus- 
sion. The talkative member may be 
silenced by encouraging the others to 
talk. As the discussion continues, the 
group may divide itself into two or 
more sides. The leader may accen- 
tuate this division by saying, “Then 
you are not of the same opinion as 
Mr. Brown?” Cooper believes that 
a conference where everyone is in 
agreement is no conference at all. 
Near the end of the discussion the 
leader should make a summary en- 
tirely fair and not influenced by his 
personal opinions. This summary 
should include the essential argu- 
ments. 

There are numerous problems pecu- 
liar to the teaching profession which 
could be developed through such dis- 
cussion or “conference” groups. On 
the other hand, some aims are reached 
more advantageously in larger gather- 
ings. A doctrinal paper should be 
given to the entire group. Here, too, 
teachers should realize that they are 
there not only to be influenced but 
also to influence others, especially the 
inexperienced. Teachers should not 
be satisfied without making a worth- 
while contribution. 

In order to foster participation the 
lecture should be followed by a long 
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discussion period. To improve the 
question period after the lecture, the 
large group may be divided into little 
meetings known as the “Phillips 66,” 
or “buzz sessions,” a method de- 
veloped by J. Donald Phillips of 
Michigan State College. These little 
groups are formed by dividing the 
audience into sets of six. For ex- 
ample, a set of three in each odd- 
numbered row may be asked to turn 
around and, with the three behind 
them, form a group of six. Each 
group is then allowed a few minutes 
to select one question that it would 
want to ask the lecturer. From an 
audience of 240 people one would 
obtain sixty questions. If each group 
contained eight, then you would ob- 
tain forty questions. When such a 
group decides on a question, it is 
usually worthwhile and the meaning- 
less ones are not asked. The recorded 
questions would then be collected and 
answered by the lecturer. 

Another version of “Phillips 66” is 
to make the audience provide the an- 
swers. In this case the subject to be 
discussed should be within the expe- 
rience of the members of the con- 
ference. Teachers could profitably 
discuss the place of poetry in the 
language-arts curriculum of an ele- 
mentary school. An audience of sixty 
might be divided into five groups, and 
each might develop a phase of the 
topic. After a fifteen-minute buzz ses- 
sion each would report orally. A dis- 
cussion would follow. 

Another version of “Phillips 66” is 
to have listening teams. Before the 
lecture the audience would be divided 
into listening teams. Each team 
would be responsible for listening to | 
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what the speaker says with a different 
question in mind. After the lecture 
each team forms a buzz session to de- 
termine the reactions of those in the 
group. The important points are then 
reported to the whole audience. 
Smaller conferences have often 
used the demonstration procedure, 
in which the leader used a group of 
children to simulate a classroom sit- 
uation. In most cases this is not prac- 
tical for large conferences. A substi- 
tute measure could be employed in 
Districts having a cluster of schools 
not too distantly located from one an- 
other, as is the case in Chicago, Saint 
Louis, etc. These schools remaining 
in session for an extra half day would 
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serve as an observation session. With 
only one or two teachers visiting, the 
normal classroom routine would not 


be disturbed. 


CONCLUSION 

An important factor, then, for the 
success of a conference is to plan for 
a great amount of participation by the 
teachers themselves. This can be done 
by selecting teachers as speakers and 
topic leaders and choosing methods of 
presentation which demand a high 
percentage of participation by those 
in attendance. Not only the choice 
of topics but also the conference pro- 
ceedings come under the jurisdiction 
of careful program planning. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ A professor of psychology distinguishes between five kinds of intelligence 
(or dumbness). There is, first, “abstract intelligence” as demonstrated by 
Einstein. Second, there is “concrete intelligence,” the kind that goes into 
action when the car breaks down. Third, the person who always says the 
wrong thing at a party is said to be lacking in “social intelligence.” Fourth, 
“athletic intelligence” pertains to muscle and mind co-ordination. Fifth and 
finally, the absence of “motor educability” compels people to throw costly golf 
clubs into well-located ponds. Couidn’t the professor possibly have overlooked 
other types? How about the fellow who lights a match to see if his gas tank 
is empty, or the character who puts a three-cent stamp on his letter and then 
marks it “Rush!” P.S. The professor says that if a person is lacking in all five 
of his suggested types, there is little hope. 


@ Only two countries, the United States and New Zealand, have a generally 
established 40-hour work week. In most other industrial nations the 48-hour 
work week prevails. The 40-hour work week permits holding down at least 
1% jobs. If the work week can be reduced still more, two jobs may become 
standard procedure. The extra job may even call for overtime pay. And if the 
extra job is paid for in cash, it may even be forgotten on the income tax report. 
The 40-hour week is a great thing. Can’t it be reduced some more? 


® While today the emphasis is all on faster travel, it was not always thus. 
When coaches first came into use, they were opposed by many people, among 
whom were makers of swords, belts, and pistols, who felt the switch from 
horseback to coach would ruin their business; clothmakers, who feared the 
added cleanliness of coach travel would mean fewer garments being bought; 
and tavernkeepers, who foresaw a decline in beer and ale sales enroute. If you 
search hard enough and long enough, you can always find reasons to be against 


progress. 


® Two Chinese coolies were arguing heatedly in the midst of a crowd. When 
an onlooker expressed surprise that no blows were struck, his Chinese friend 
said: “The man who strikes first admits that his ideas have given out.” 
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A Look at Correspondence. — Hats off to 
Zion Lutheran Church (Rev. H. C. Tesch) 
of Milwaukee, Wis. Two pastors, six mem- 
bers of the staff of Zion Lutheran School 
(W. C. Marten, principal) and six members 
of the local board of education have ex- 
pressed tangible desire to help the Lutheran 
Education Association to achieve its objec- 
tives. This group of membership applica- 
tions includes four new members and ten 
renewals. 

Ten renewals and one new membership 
were received from St. John’s Lutheran 
Church and School (Rev. E. Paul, pastor, 
and Frederick Nohl, principal), Forest 
Park, IIl. 

Ed Janetzke submitted four memberships 
from the Adams-Allen County Lutheran 
Teachers Conference. Welcome to our or- 
ganization. 

Pastor, teachers, and all Board of Edu- 
cation members of St. Martini Lutheran 
Church, Chicago, Ill., have either renewed 
or applied for membership in the L. E. A. 
The Rev. Klein and Mr. R. E. Hasemann, 
principal, have provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for staff and board members to be- 
come acquainted with the progress and prob- 
lems of Lutheran education. 


Another Look at Correspondence. — 
A note was received from a friend in Min- 
nesota. It stated in part: “I’ve been a mem- 
ber of the L. E. A. since 1948. I have en- 
joyed the materials and program which have 
been developed, but why no yearbooks since 
1952?” 

My friend, here’s the explanation. You 
are entitled to a fair answer. The publica- 
tions program for 1953 has, of necessity, 
been off schedule. The tenth yearbook, The 
Christian Approach to the Exceptional Child, 
is our 1953 contribution to the literature of 
Christian education. The editor, Mr. Hilmar 
Sieving, head librarian, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, has met with 
several unavoidable delays. The close rela- 
tionship of the editor to the area of the ex- 


ceptional child, having the care of a retarded 
child in his own family and having aided in 
the establishment of two special schools for 
retarded children, will serve to produce a 
volume well worth waiting for. If you have 
not received your copy, my friend, by the 
time you read this issue of LurHERAN Epvu- 
CATION, you may know that it will be in your 
hands in the very near future. Thanks for 
your patience. 

The eleventh yearbook, A Bible Reading 
Survey, prepared by Rev. Edwin Fritze and 
edited by Dr. Arthur Miller, as you will 
readily recognize, offers you some pertinent 
insights into the Bible-reading habits of a 
sample of our church members. 

Meanwhile, my friend, George F. Duens- 
ing’s monograph, The Industrial Arts Prob- 
lem in Lutheran Elementary Schools, will 
give you much to think about with respect 
to your shop offerings in your school. 

So you see, colleague, as far as publica- 
tions are concerned, your faith in us is not al- 
together in vain. More important, however, 
is the fact that your continued support and 
co-operation has helped the Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association to continue to carry out 
the nine worthy objectives of the organiza- 
tion. You are helping your fellow members 
function in all of the behind-the-scenes 
operations which are a part of the activity 
of a professional organization. The Editorial 
Committee is now guiding a program which 
includes yearbooks and monographs through 
1959. Editors and writers are busy at work. 
Reports are heard at our bimonthly board 
meetings. You are a member of a team, 
a Christian team, doing the Lord’s work, 
through the media of a Christian educa- 
tional association. 

By the way, is your pastor a member? 
Are your Board of Education members re- 
ceiving an opportunity to aid in the cause 
of extending the horizons of Christian edu- 
cation through the L. E. A.? 

We'd like to hear from you again some- 
time. Believe me, you and the 1,300 other 
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members are part of a God-pleasing or- 
ganization, which is working hard to help 
all of us to do a more efficient job as we 
carry out the command, “Feed My Lambs.” 


NLPTL Notes. — (To the stranger, a 
translation of the caption: National Lutheran 
Parent-Teacher League, a department of the 
Lutheran Education Association. Parent- 
Teacher organizations invited; write NLPTL, 
7400 Augusta Street, River Forest, Ill.) 

Maria Stelter, membership chairman, re- 
ports an international flavor in the organiza- 
tion. Two groups in Hawaii have joined. 
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Kighty local units have requested informa- 
tion during the past two months. 

The 1955 packet of materials, available 
to current member organizations, contains 
four pockets captioned “Program Helps,” 
“Aids for Leaders,” “Study Materials,” and 
“Books, Tracts, and Films.” 

Plan Now. — Time and place of the 1955 
conventions of the L. E. A. and NLPTL have 
been announced. Time — July 6 and 7 for 
both groups; July 8 for NLPTL. Place: Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 
Additional convention information will be 


Inquiries were received from Canada. released later. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


—A mistake is evidence that someone has tried to do something. 
— If you reach out in service, reach up in prayer. 


— The goodness of God is an inexhaustible fountain; the mercy of God is 
an overflowing spring; the truth of God is a fathomless ocean. 


— It is when we forget ourselves that we do things that are remembered. 


— Nature did not make your ears so that they could be shut, but it did 
a perfect job on your mouth. 


— It is unfortunate to have more dollars than sense. 

— Common sense is often uncommon. 

— A lot of live wires would be dead ones if it were not for their connections. 

— It’s easy to identify a well-informed man. His views coincide with yours. 

— The man who is able to pitch a good line doesn’t necessarily have a lot 
on the ball. 

— Citizen: A man who wants better roads, better schools, better public 
officers, and lower taxes. 

— A switch in time saves crime. 

— Demagoguery is democracy’s “occupational disease.” — J. L. Morriiu. 

— It is very dangerous to drive in a fog, especially if it’s mental. 

—Nobody’s opinion is entirely worthless; even a stopped clock is right 
twice a day. 

— Bonds of matrimony are not worth very much unless interest is kept up. 

— It’s all in how you look at it — sunset in one land is sunrise in another. 

—If merely having a baby makes a woman a mother, merely having 
a piano would make her a musician. 

— There are some defeats more triumphant than victories. — MONTAIGNE. 

— If you wouldn’t write it and sign it — don’t say it. 

— It’s hard for children to learn good manners without seeing some. 

— Expect little, and you will rarely be disappointed. 

— Fallen arches in the head are worse than those in the feet. 

— Opinion: A definite conclusion reached after examining one’s precon- 
ceived ideas. 

— The fool that eats till he is sick must fast till he is well. — THornsury. 

— If a little knowledge is dangerous, where is a man who has so much as 
to be out of danger? — HuxtLey. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Paul Bouman, Herbert H. Gross, Elfrieda Miller, Frederick Nohl, A. F. 
Schmieding, Leslie R. Zeddies. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


THE LITTLE SERVICE BOOK. By Berthold von Schenk. Illustrations by Christian 
Rietschel. New York: The School Press, 1954. 50 pages. For sale by Our Savior 
Lutheran School, 1734 Williamsburg Road, New York 61, N.Y. $1.00, hard cover. 


Designed for children but valuable for adults, this little volume proposes to tell “what 
we do when we come together on Sundays to worship at ‘the chief service of the Christian 
Church,’ ” the Communion service. 

Between richly symbolic covers the writer has drawn on a German counterpart, Das 
Kleine Kirchenbuch, and adapted it for the English-speaking Lutheran. All sections of 
the Communion liturgy are printed in red and are followed by simple inspirational explana- 
tions of their significance. Thirty black-and-white illustrations are well integrated with the 
text and serve to fortify the points made. A calendar of the church year supplements the 
body of the booklet. 

Through contributing positively to the over-all artistic mood and design, the black 
letter type utilized would appear to hinder fluid reading on the part of many. Perhaps 
future editions could modify this minor difficulty. 

Lack of a copyright is due to the volume’s being printed in Germany, where the original 
German edition is protected. New printings are to be done in the United States, and then 
the required safeguards will be sought. 

Classes studying liturgical meanings will find here a significant aid. As a gift for older 
Sunday and elementary school children, The Little Service Book seems ready-made. The 
penetrating, beautifully expressed doctrinal content permits use of the volume for private 
or corporate devotional purposes. 

All in all, a pocket book worth placing in any child’s pocket! F.N. 


EDUCATION 
A PRIMER OF FREUDIAN PSYCHOLOGY. By Calvin S. Hall. Cleveland: The World 
Publishing Co., 1954. xii and 188 pages. $2.50. 


The author states in the Preface: “My reason for writing this primer is to present as 


clearly, as briefly, and as systematically as I can the psychological theories advanced by 
Sigmund Freud.” 


Freud’s writings on abnormal psychology have.been quoted (and at times misquoted ) 
frequently. To the student of modern psychology, Freud’s theories of normal psychology 
should have an equal interest. But to state his views is not an easy task. Freud’s writings . 
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cover a period of approximately one third of a century. During this time he changed his 
ideas, he added to them, and even more important, he changed his point of emphasis. 
Notable examples are his concepts of the unconscious and the libido. 

To state Freud’s ideas it became necessary for Hall to read all of his available writings. 
Hall does not attempt to interpret Freud, and he has studiously avoided “reading into” 
Freud what he wanted to find or what others may have said about him. This has resulted 
in a “primer” which appears to be more helpful for interpreting Freud than a review 
which aims at interpretation per se. Such an evaluation of Hall’s contribution may appear 
contradictory. Actually, however, it is contradictory on the surface only. 

Apparently Freud was greatly influenced by the theory of evolution. Classical myth- 
ology also played a role in his thought process, perhaps a much greater role than appears 
on the surface. 

If Hall has stated Freud’s ideas correctly — and this reviewer has no evidence that he 
has not — Freud had little positive interest in the religious or in man’s relationship to God. 
The Christian reader will have to keep in mind that Freud, though a man of transcendent 
ability, operated entirely in a naturalistic frame. Even though the Christian reader knows 
this, he may yet admire the ingenious behavioral theories of an intellectual giant much 
as he would the writings of a Homer. 

Hall’s primer is refreshing in so far as it is not in the least concerned with what his 
reader wants to or does not want to accept. A.F.S. 


MY GOOD MANNERS BOOK. By William and Vivian Lessel. St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1953. 68 pages. 25 cents. 

Young children are introduced to good manners through childlike stories, poems, and 
pictures illustrating proper manners at home, church, school, at parties, in sports, and in 
public. Children of the upper primary and lower intermediate grades will enjoy reading 
and discussing the booklet. E. M. 

Music 


THE TREBLE CAROLER. Christmas Carols arranged for SSA by Ruth Heller. Chicago: 
Hall and McCreary Co., 1953. 
A wide variety of carols, 40 in all, drawn from various countries in singable arrange- 
ments for treble voices, done in a simple style, care having been taken not to destroy the 
simple folklike quality of the carol. PB: 


SING PRAISE. By Carlyle W. Holte. Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Publishing House, 
1954. 50 pages. 75 cents. 

This spiral-bound booklet of hymns, spiritual songs, and worship aids is appropriate for 
use at youth meetings, banquets, retreats, and in the classroom. 

Many Lutheran chorales and familiar hymns for the church year are included as well as 
optional texts, brief liturgical pieces, and informal songs. The harmonizations are full, and 
the general make-up is attractive. The price below one dollar puts the collection within 
reach of many of our groups needing material of this type. a 


POETRY 


A CHILD’S BOOK OF NATURE VERSES. By Oswald Mueller. Mlustrations by Ruth 
Nyander. Houston, Tex.: Norhill Press, 1953. 50 pages. 

By way of poems the author acquaints children with characteristics of birds, insects, 
and various animals which are familiar to girls and boys. Each page presents a short 
descriptive poem and illustrations depicting the facts given in the verse. Many of the 
illustrations are in color. Children of all ages will enjoy learning about God’s creatures 
through the nature verses. E. M. 
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HOBBIES 


HOW DO YOU BUILD A HOUSE? By Margaret and Charles Mason. Illustrated by 
Jon Nielson. New York: Sterling Publishing Co., 1953. 60 pages. $2.00. 


Future architects will welcome How Do You Build a House? It is a complete story 
of the building of a house from the time the land is cleared to the day when the family 
moves in. Step-by-step procedures are thrilling adventures for a boy and his friend next 
door. While the boys assist the carpenter, mason, plumber, roofer, electrician, etc., they 
receive clear and simple explanations of the intricacies of home construction. The illustra- 
tions are helpful for beginners in the field of architecture. A glossary of building terms 
is an added feature. Boys from 9 to 12 will find the book entertaining as well as instructive. 

E. M. 


THE NEW AMERICAN STAMP CATALOGUE — 1954 Edition. By Lester G. Brookman, 

Editor in Chief. A Minkus Publication. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, Inc. $3.00. 

For the stamp collector this seems to answer a real need. It is up to date, complete, 

fully illustrated, gives historical information on all issues, and explains all hard-to-identify 
rare stamps. ‘PSB: 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“THE FREEDOM TO THINK.” By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. The Atlantic, January, 1955. 
Pages 27—83. 

“The Freedom to Think” is one of those timely articles which should call people to 
action. 

It is the author’s contention that if the universities had kept social studies out of the 
curriculum, they would have saved themselves a lot of trouble. The teachers who indulge 
in heterodox views about economics, government, international affairs, and law occupy the 
front pages with the bank robbers and are put into the spy bracket. 

Here are a few of the key thoughts: 

1. The inevitability of change requires our unyielding maintenance of the principle of 
open discussion, not only for ideas and persons we like but also for those we detest. 

2. There is no class of people more injured by repression than teachers. If they are 
deprived of freedom of thought and speech, there is no other place to which citizens can 
confidently turn for long views about public issues. 


3. The most significant political changes began with the efforts of some informal group 
which was much disliked by the ordinary run of citizens. 

4. The test oaths for teachers are a subtle way of enforcing upon them the view which 
happens to be dominant for the time being. They combine insult with futility. 

5. The time has come to strike back by educating legislators and citizens (our masters). 
We need to make our fellow citizens realize that freedom is not safety, but opportunity. 


“FOURTEEN POINTS ON RECRUITMENT FOR TEACHER EDUCATION.” By Walter 
Adamson. Educational Administration and Supervision, December, 1954. Pages 
473—480. 

At a time when there is a critical shortage of elementary school teachers, this article 
on recruitment is most appropriate. 

Here is a condensation of the suggestions which may urge a more intensive analysis: 

1. Correspond with people on the prospect list, not failing to use attractive brochures 
and picture cards. 

2. Sponsor campus tours, conferences, and career days for high school students. 


8. The alumni must be reminded constantly that they are among the best recruitment 
agents. 
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4. The favorable comments of college students are wholesome inducements. 
5. Selected members of the faculty could profitably contact prospective students. 
6. Teacher-training supervisors are particularly skilled in pointing out the merits of the 
teaching profession. 
7. High school principals, teachers, and guidance personnel can contribute much to 
directing prospects into the teaching profession. 
8. Contact with parents of prospects is to advantage. 
9. College catalogs and bulletins should be made attractive. 
10. An appeal to students with advance standing has merit. 
11. Colleges should offer their counseling services to the high schools. 
12. Copies of college catalogs should be deposited in high school libraries. Posters in 
libraries may benefit. 
13. Colleges can create a speakers bureau, from which selections may be made. 


14. A year-round personalized approach is probably the most effective recruitment device. 


“RESEARCH ON READING AND THE EMOTIONS.” By Nila Banton Smith. School 
and Society, January 8, 1955. Pages 8—10. 

The author of this article states that “no aspect of reading instruction is under more 
discussion at present than that of the relationship between reading and the emotions.” 
Consequenly she has elected to examine and present the conclusions of important studies 
in this area. 

The research seems to reveal that “there is a high incidence of emotional disturbance 
among children retarded in reading; and that emotional disturbances may cause reading 
difficulties, or vice versa, both usually being the result of a constellation of causes.” 

Experiments with various types of therapy in dealing with retarded readers are yield- 
ing encouraging results. 


“SEX EDUCATION: UNFINISHED BUSINESS.” By Fritz Redl. Child Study, Winter, 
1954—55. Pages 4—11. 

This article is an informal discussion of things in the area of sex education which bother 
the author. 

Here are a few: 

1. Instead of helping children with knowledge, encouragement, reason, and moral sup- 
port, too many adults are still trying to scare the sex out of them or control the situation 
with punitive measures. 

2, The stereotype categorization of teen-agers prevents the application of needed therapy. 

8. Much of the information needed in the development of healthy sex attitudes still 
comes from “the other kids” rather than adults. 

4. “Parent education” has all too frequently resulted in parents’ either growing indif- 
ferent to sex education or being scared about their capabilities of handling the situation. 

5. Much of the therapy that is being directed to the genitalia should be applied to the 
brains and hearts of the teen-agers. 

6. The “experts” need to know much more about techniques to be used in the control 
of child behavior. 

7. Sex education programs are directed primarily to the “young” adolescent, leaving the 
“old” adolescent to flounder. 

8. Unless adults agree on “values” and procedures in sex education, confusion will exist. 
Adults have the problems with children which they deserve. HG, 
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OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. Niebuhr’s Visit. —On Tuesday, De- 
cember 7, 1954, our St. Louis Seminary was 
privileged to have on its campus Dr. H. 
Richard Niebuhr, the director of Theolog- 
ical Education in America. Under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Niebuhr and other prominent 
theologians, this group is conducting a sur- 
vey of theological education on the con- 
temporary American scene. A few of the 
subjects under study are: Professional Min- 
istry and the Church; Vocational Compe- 
tence and Christian Maturity; Christian Her- 
itage and Christian Experience; The Sacred 
and the Secular; The Body and Its Members. 
At a combined meeting of the entire teach- 
ing staff Dr. Niebuhr gave a stimulating re- 
port of the theological picture in our country 
today as he saw it in the various theological 
schools which he had visited up to that 
time. In writing to President Fuerbringer, 
Dr. Niebuhr later made the following com- 
ments: “The visit which I had at Concordia 
stands out in my mind in a particular way. 
You were most cordial and helpful to me, 
and though I am sure that I have gained 
the most superficial impressions of the work 
you are doing there, I find myself deeply 
impressed by the vigor and vitality of the 
theological work that I find going on at 
Concordia.” 

Faculty and Staff Meetings. — In an eve- 
ning of mutual fellowship and Christian re- 
laxation, members of the entire faculty, the 
service staff and their families, got together 
for a supper on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 27. Students who were on campus for 
the holidays were also invited. Certainly 
get-togethers such as this do much to edify 
the body of Christ here present in our Sem- 
inary family. 

One of the educational highlights during 
the current academic year are the study 


papers read by various members of the fac- 
ulty at regular meetings of the entire teach- 
ing staff. At the January meeting Professor 
Martin Franzmann read an excellent essay 
on “The Relation between Systematics and 
Exegesis.” In his characteristically lucid 
and precise manner, Professor Franzmann 
pointed up the necessary interdependence 
which the two branches of theology have 
upon each other and the wholesome respon- 
sibility each must discharge to the other. 

An equally enlightening session was held 
in February when Professors Piepkorn and 
Wuerffel read papers on “The Ministry of 
the Word, with Special Reference to Or- 
dination and the Missouri Synod Polity” and 
“Teaching by Books” respectively. 

Special Chapel Devotions. — Another item 
of interest is the special Monday morning 
chapel devotions, during which various offi- 
cials of Synod and representatives of mis- 
sionary enterprises address the student body 
on particular phases of Kingdom work. 
Among the speakers already heard are: 
The Rev. H. Harms, the Rev. H. Wind, and 
Rev. W. Reinking. These services are de- 
signed to give the students a better oppor- 
tunity to become more fully acquainted with 
our church’s expanding program of service 
for Him. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Int. 


New Science Building. — Ground was 
broken for a new science building on Mon- 
day, January 17. Participating in the cere- 
mony, which was preceded by a special 
chapel service, were Martin L. Koehneke, 
president, Theodore Schlake, member of the 
Board of Directors, Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, and Wilfred Kruse, registrar 
and chairman of the science department. 

The building was designed by Perkins and 
Will, architects, and will be constructed by 
the firm of Erik A. Borg. The cost of the 
building is $115,000. 

More Progress.— The third floor of Krauss 
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Hall, men’s dormitory, will be the location 
of the next step in the dormitory-remodeling 
program. Synod’s Board for Higher Educa- 
tion has allocated additional funds to com- 
plete the Krauss Hall renovation program 
which was begun last year. According to 
present plans, the third floor will be ready 
for use at the opening of the fall term. 


Summer School News.— Concordia’s 1955 
summer school program calls for a work- 
shop period from June 20 to July 1, to be 
followed by a five-week session of classes 
from July 5 to August 5, 

The workshop period will include the 
areas of arts and crafts, church music, cur- 
riculum, kindergarten-primary, nature study, 
writing, youth leadership, and confirmation 
instruction. In addition, the music depart- 
ment will offer a workshop in composing. 
The entire workshop program includes 
guided experiences for workers in all phases 
of the parish educational program. 

A complete description of courses and in- 
structors will be included in the forthcom- 
ing issues of LUTHERAN EDUCATION. 


Concordia Players. — The Drama Club of 
Concordia presented performances of Ronald 
Alexander’s comedy “Time Out for Ginger” 
on February 18 and 20. Clarence Drews 
directed the play. 


Cantata Chorus. — On Sunday, March 27, 
the 200-voice Cantata Chorus, directed by 
Carl Waldschmidt, will present J. S. Bach’s 
The Passion According to St. Matthew. The 
occasion will mark the 3d performance of 
this famous Passion by the chorus. Soloists 
will be: Evangelist: Kenneth Jorgensen; 
Jesus: David Austin; bass, William Thoms; 
alto, Joan Luecke; soprano, Harriet Meyer. 


Administrative Appointments. — Dr. Al- 
bert G. Huegli, who has served as dean of 
students for 11 years, has been appointed 
to the position of academic dean, effective 
July 1. Professor Carl Halter, chairman of 
the music department, will succeed Dr. 
Huegli as dean of students. The new head 
of the music department will be Professor 
Carl Waldschmidt. Dr. Huegli’s appoint- 
ment comes as a result of the request of 
Dr. Alfred Schmieding to be relieved of the 
office of the academic dean in order to de- 
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vote more time to teaching, research, and 
writing. 

Dr. Arvin Hahn has been named to suc- 
ceed Dr. Albert V. Maurer as placement 
director. Dr. Maurer, serving as placement 
director since 1944, has asked to be relieved 
of his placement duties in order to devote 
full time to teaching and to the expanding 
Student Teaching program. 

Mrs. Laura Mackensen, who has func- 
tioned as supervisor of women for ten years, 
was appointed to the newly created position 
of dean of women. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


New Sound Filmstrip. — “For Such as 
These,” a 16-minute sound filmstrip teaching 
the story of Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr., is now ready for distribu- 
tion. The 52-frame strip portrays life at 
Concordia in full color. 

The filmstrip presents also the dire need 
for teachers and the consecrated work of 
Concordia’s teacher graduates. The filmstrip 
is designed to become the topic feature for 
church and school organizations. 

A spoken commentary by a professional 
announcer and background music and sound 
effects by students make up the 33% long- 
playing one-sided record which accompanies 
the strip. 

Planning and production of this promo- 
tional filmstrip was carried out over a period 
of three years with alumni funds. The orig- 
inal script was prepared by Robert Garmatz. 
Students did some of the color photography. 

Nebraska Council Committee. — The 
Committee on Child Development of the 
Nebraska Council on Teacher Education met 
on the Concordia Campus on Saturday, 
January 15. Representatives from colleges 
which prepare teachers in the state of Ne- 
braska attended the one-day meeting. The 
committee concerned itself with the devel- 
opment of efficient procedures and_tech- 
niques in the teaching of educational psy- 
chology and human growth and develop- 
ment courses at the college level. 

Prof. Martin J. Maehr, Dr. L. G. Bickel, 
Mr. Herbert Kaiser, and Dr. T. G. Stelzer 
represented Concordia at this meeting. 
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Graduates Feted.— The Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League once again feted graduating 
teachers at a dinner in Brommer Hall on 
the campus in February. The Rev. C. 
Thomas Spitz, Lutheran Hour director, and 
Mr. John Mueller, membership and seminar 
director, represented the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League in. acquainting these teachers with 
its work. 


New Visual Aid Equipment. — Closed cir- 
cuit television was demonstrated in actual 
operation at St. John’s Lutheran School, 
training school for Concordia, late in Janu- 
ary. The demonstration was viewed by pro- 
fessors of education with a view to using 
this instrument for classes in observation. 

A new program of study begun at Con- 
cordia during the second semester is the 
rapid-reading program. This program is de- 
signed to help students in their visual per- 
ception of reading matter, consequently 
helping them speed up their ability to read. 
Comprehension is expected to increase pro- 
portionately. This program makes use of the 
newly patented Stoyanoff Trainer. This 
trainer is a combination 16mm slide, tach- 
istoscope, and motion picture projector. An 
electronic panel controls tachistoscopic tim- 
ing and film-reading speed. The course is 
being offered for a limited enrollment for 
this semester to students and faculty mem- 
bers, offered in co-operation with the Rapid 
Reading Institute, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo. 

The International Lutheran Laymen’s 
League will place copies of its six 16mm 
sound feature films into Concordia’s visual 
aids library. These films will be used in ac- 
quainting teachers with the work of the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s League and with film ma- 
terials which may be used in religion and 
social studies classes. These films, together 
with an earlier gift of films from Family 
Films, constitute a vital addition to Con- 
cordia’s ever-growing film library. 


Choir Tours.— The Concordia A Cap- 
pella Choir, under the direction of Paul 
Rosel, is scheduled to leave the campus in 
mid-March for its annual spring concert 
tour. This year’s tour will carry the choir 
almost 2,500 miles through Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, and South Da- 
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kota. The 62-voice choir will leave Seward 
on March 18 and return to the campus on 
March 27. Prof. H. F. Werling is the 
choir’s tour manager. 

The spring tour of the Concordia High 
School Chorus of Seward, Nebr., under the 
direction of Mr. Floyd H. Quist, is now be- 
ing planned for April 6 to 12, according to 
Mr. Darrel Meinke, choir manager. The 
1,400 mile trip will carry the 48-voice choir 
through Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
They will sing approximately 11 concerts 
during this Holy Week tour. 


Noon-Hour Recitals. — The fifth in a 
series of noon-hour student recitals was held 
in the early part of February. These stu- 
dent recitals are under the direction of pro- 
fessors of music. These noonday concerts 
have featured organ and piano students and 
choral groups. In addition to furnishing 
restful and relaxing entertainment for stu- 
dents and faculty, these recitals give stu- 
dents an opportunity to appear before audi- 
ences and acquaint new groups with their 
abilities and types of music. 


CoNCORDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Mission Emphasis Week. — To acquaint 
students with some of the practical phases 
of church work, the Concordia College Mis- 
sion Society sponsored an observance of Mis- 
sion Emphasis Week, January 24—28. The 
endeavor was new, not in the sense that 
missions had not previously been empha- 
sized, but in the nature of the progrom of 
activities scheduled. 

Central in the program was a series of 
chapel sermons by representatives of vari- 
ous mission areas. Morning and evening 
chapel services were used to present speakers 
from the following fields of work: Rev. 
H. H. Wiechmann, Thiensville, Wis., rural 
missions; Rev. Christian Adam, Kankakee, 
Ill., mission work among mental patients; 
Rev. Martin Mueller, Milwaukee, mission 
work among the deaf; Rev. Victor Selle, 
Milwaukee, mission work among the blind; 
Rey. Arnold Schroeder, Milwaukee, institu- 
tional mission work; Rev. Robert Zorn, India, 
foreign missions, 
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These speakers also lectured in various 
classes and held consultations with groups 
and individuals on the campus. 

In addition to personal discussions by 
these representatives, the mission society 
used the main corridor of the Administration 
Building for an elaborate display portraying 
the work done in various departments of 
Christian missionary activity. One of the 
items shown was a clock designed for use 
by blind persons; the clock’s open dial had 
raised numerals and exposed hands. “The 
clock, like many other practical features of 
the exhibit, reminded us of the urgency of 
the church’s missionary work and of the lit- 
tle time we have left for this vital and many- 
sided program.” 

The mission society worked under the 
direction of its faculty adviser, Prof. C. A. 
Hardt, and its student president, Richard 
Meyer, of Chicago. 


Distinguished Campus Visitors. — Con- 
cordia was honored by a special visit from 
the Deputy Minister of Education of the 
Province of Alberta, Dr. W. H. Swift. The 
provincial Department of Education, headed 
by the Minister and Deputy Minister, is the 
accrediting agency of education on all levels 
in the Canadian provinces. Dr. Swift 
showed a keen interest in the educational 
philosophies of a Lutheran school such as 
Concordia strives to be. 

Recently, Mr. Kurt H. Brunhoff, German 
consul at Vancouver, British Columbia, spent 
a few hours, including a noon meal, on the 
campus. He visited with the members of 
Concordia’s German department and prom- 
ised to loan some long-playing records of 
modern German drama. 


Notes. — President Wangerin visited a 
number of the classes of the various instruc- 
tors over a period of a month’s time. .. . 
The Concordia Male Chorus is planning a 
tour through southern Alberta and parts of 
British Columbia. ... The basketball team 
is at the top of the city league... . Con- 
cordia has mimeographed and bound a spe- 
cial collection of litanies, prayers, and orders 
of worship not included in the Lutheran 
Hymnal as a supplement to the daily wor- 
ship program. .. . The president accom- 
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panied Garwood Rentz, student body presi- 
dent, and Walter McDonald, Grade 12 rep- 
resentative, to the Lutheran student-govern- 
ment conference at Concordia College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 


Concordia College, Fort Wayne, will en- 
roll both a ministerial and teacher-training 
class in the fall of the 1955—1956 school 
year. Applicants are urged to write imme- 
diately to Prof. Erwin Schnedler, registrar. 
This will be the last class under the “special 
program” now in operation at Fort Wayne. 
High school graduates accepted for admis- 
sion will spend two years in junior college. 


ConcorpisA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, NEw York 


Concordia Junior College completed its 
semester on January 21. Immediately after 
this the Concordia Choir left on a tour of 
the New England States. They made ten 
stops, singing at Bristol, Boston, Providence, 
Springfield, Holyoke, West Hartford, Plym- 
outh, Webster, and Stamford. The choir was 
favorably received at the various congrega- 
tions. 

Concordia Prep is having a very successful 
basketball season thus far. They have won 
eight straight victories, beating such teams 
as Iona Prep, North Tarrytown, Scarsdale, 
Peekskill Military Academy, and Tuckahoe. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Encouraging Report. — Here is an excerpt 
from a recent letter from the University of 
California to President Oscar T. Walle: “It 
gives us great pleasure to inform you that 
your high school’s graduates who entered 
the University of California in the academic 
year 1953—1954 have, by their high schol- 
arship in the University courses of study, 
won an Award of Merit for your school.” 
Oakland’s transfers to the University of Cali- 
fornia won a similar award last year. 


New Publication.— A new public rela- 
tions paper which will be published four 
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times a year, the California Concordian, 
made its appearance in January, with a 
strong plea for more girls to serve the Lord 
in the classroom as teachers. 

Preparation for Anniversary. — Next year 
will mark the 50th anniversary of the school. 
Prof. Paul Stelter of the history department 
has been digging back through all available 
source material and interviewing key persons 
in the task of compiling a complete history 
of C.C.C. To date he has brought the 
record to the year 1930. 


New Set of Slides. — The school recently 
acquired a set of 85 beautiful Kodachrome 
slides depicting its facilities and activities. 
These will be shown to church groups in the 
area and accompanied by singing groups 
from the school. Richard Du Brau, son of 
Dr. R. T. Du Brau, was the photographer. 


Organ Recital by Dr. Fleischer. — Con- 
cordia’s students and music lovers of the 
Bay area were served a rare musical treat 
on January 4, when Dr. Heinrich Fleischer, 
professor of music at Valparaiso, took con- 
trol of the chapel Austin organ and thrilled 
the audience with the power of his art. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Christmas Pageant. — On December 17 
the Concordia College’s drama group joined 
the Choristers in presenting an Advent- 
Christmas production, “The Coming of the 
Christ Child.” The choral selections from 
ancient and modern masters served to in- 
terpret the messages conveyed by the 
pageant characters that appeared on the 
stage. 


Dormitory Construction Progresses — At 
the rate at which the construction of the 
girls’ dormitory is progressing, the building 
will be completed far ahead of schedule. 
This will prove advantageous. It will per- 
mit President Beto to house the collegemen 
in the girls’ dorm for the time being, so that 
Kilian Hall can receive the remodeling nec- 
essary to make it available for occupancy at 
the beginning of the new school year. Ap- 
proximately seventeen young women have 
already sent in their applications to Presi- 
dent Beto. 
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REPORT ON UNESCO 


These were some of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of the UNESCO (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) conference held in Monte- 
video: 

1. UNESCO went on record, without a 
dissenting vote, as favoring the American- 
sponsored Atoms-for-Peace program, which 
is now in its formative stages in the cur- 
rently recessed U. N. General Assembly. 


2. The conference approved a U. S.-sup- 
ported proposal for remodeling future 
UNESCO programs into two categories: 
(1) General Activities, including the collec- 
tion and distribution of information, and 
(2) Special Activities, limiting UNESCO to 
a small list of short-term projects geared to 
the needs of member states. The U. S. 
pointed out that “high priority should con- 
tinue to be given to major problems on fun- 
damental and public schoo] education.” As 
a result, it is expected that UNESCO in fu- 
ture years will concentrate its efforts on ex- 
tention of free and compulsory education at 
the primary level; fundamental education; 
easing of racial, social, and international 
tensions; mutual appreciation of Eastern and 
Western cultures; and scientific research for 
improving living conditions. 

3. As its 1955—56 program, tentative ap- 
proval was given to a number of items. 
On education, the only important change 
approved was an increase in the amount of 
aid for Palestine refugees. As for natural 
science, approval was given to a proposal 
that UNESCO encourage international basic 
research in physics, chemistry, and biology. 
It was one of the few instances where a 
resolution opposed by the United States won 
approval. 

4, One of the most dramatic develop- 
ments of the conference was the approval 
of a resolution calling on UNESCO’s mem- 
ber states “to assure freedom of expression 
and to remove barriers for the free flow of 
undistorted information.” This so-called 
“Freedom of Information” resolution had 
the support of the Soviet delegation and its 
five" satellites. Congressman Hugh Scott 
(R.-Pa.) called this “the most important 
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resolution approved by the Conference.” “If 
the resolution is implemented by a freer flow 
of information among nations it will give us 
reason for considerable, if guarded, optim- 
ism,” he added. 

5. Other development: (1) the next 
UNESCO general conference will be held 
in New Delhi, India, in 1956. (2) U.S. 
contributions to UNESCO will be as fol- 
lows — $2,847,269 for 1955; $3,152,731 for 
1956. The sums represent a cut from 33 to 
30 per cent of the total budget for the U.S. 
(8) The total 1955—56 UNESCO budget 
will be $20 million. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


A special subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education, which in Decem- 
ber completed a three-month study of the 
Federal Government’s educational activities, 
wants to carry on into 1955. 

The House group, headed by Rep. Ralph 
W. Gwinn (R.-N. Y.), asked that the probe 
be continued, because “it had only scratched 
the surface.” 

Last summer, when the group was cre- 
ated, it set for itself four objectives: 

1. Ascertain which Federal agencies are 
engaged in education. 

2. Find out to what extent, if any, the 
educational activities of the departments 
and agencies are co-ordinated in the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

8. Inquire into the basic legislation creat- 
ing the U.S. Office of Education and make 
recommendations as to whether it should be 
restated. 


4. Ascertain what influence, if any, is ex- 
erted by the U.S. Office of Education. 


Four months and 22 witnesses later — 
here is what the special subcommittee rec- 
ommended: 

1. That the Federal income-tax structure 
be adjusted so as to encourage more in- 
dividual and corporate contributions to col- 
leges and universities. 

2. That the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare be required to report to 
Congress annually on all Federal activities 
in education. 
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3. That international education programs 
should be under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of HEW. 


4. That the Extension Service program of 
the Agriculture Department be retained by 
the Department, but that its vocational 
agriculture activities should be entirely un- 
der the Department of HEW. 


Among some of the facts brought out by 
testimony before the subcommittee were 
these: 


1. Forty departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government are conducting 815 
educational programs at a cost of $2,100,- 
000,000 during fiscal 1955. 


2. The Veterans Administration is the 
largest single spender with $600 million. 


8. The Armed Forces alone are conduct- 
ing 70 educational programs at a cost of 
more than $404 million. 


The over-all figure of $2.1 billion is far 
below the 1950 expenditures by the same 
agencies for the same programs. In 1950 — 
when the last similar survey was made — 
the Federal agencies were spending $3.5 
billions. The big drop has been the sharply 
reduced VA spending in 1955. 


“PUBLIC EDUCATION AND 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICA” 


NEA’s Educational Policies Commission 
states that the nation’s educational system 
is now going through its third creative 
period. 

The first creative period extended from 
1830 to 1860. This saw the establishment 
of the common school system. 

The second period began in the 1890's. 
This was the high school era. 

The third creative period, which is now, 
is one in which important decisions are be- 
ing made as to what a future citizen will 
have to know. Here are a few: 


1. The fundamentals of knowledge. 
2. A wide range of factual information. 


3. Social know-how of living, including 
attitudes and skills in teamwork, initiative, 
honesty, personal hygiene, and ability to live 
with mass media and advertising pressures. 
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4, Mechanical know-how of living, in- 
cluding driving of motor cars and handling 
of all the machines and tools on which so- 
ciety is materially dependent. 

5. Practice of citizenship, including the 
making of decisions on complex national and 
international questions. 


6. The report points out one additional 
responsibility which schools have today — 
develop the gifted, train leaders, and main- 
tain moral values. 


DO YOU KNOW?P 


He Said It. — “Population growth, addi- 
tional responsibilities of schools, and in- 
creased and longer school attendance have 
produced an unprecedented classroom short- 
age. This shortage is of immediate concern 
to all of our people. Affirmative action must 
be taken now.” This is from President 
Eisenhower’s State of the Union message. 


More Dole.— Congressmen are compet- 
ing with one another in offering bills provid- 
ing Federal aid for school construction. 

Religious Heritage. — Indianapolis has in- 
troduced units on “religious heritage” for 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. The units 
fit into the social studies. Supt. H. L. 
Schibler states that “they do not teach re- 
ligion, they teach about religion.” They are 
being tried in ten of the city’s schools. The 
search of Europeans for religious freedom, 
the influence of religion on the founding of 
America and the history of our country, the 
influence of religious groups on the writing 
of our Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
the connection between religion and an oath 
of office, and the ways in which leaders have 
invoked God’s aid in history-making public 
addresses are topics being studied. 

Acute Observation. — The greatest re- 
porter in history was the little boy who 
watched a royal parade and said: “But the 
Emperor isn’t wearing any clothes.” 


Our Compliments. — The National Union 
of Christian Schools reports 177 school units, 
1,458 board members, 33,377 pupils, 402 
male teachers, and 773 female teachers. 
Michigan is the most productive district, 
with Grand Rapids seemingly the center of 
major activity. 
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To Prevent Spoiling. — By vote of five to 
one the Springfield, Ill., Board of Education 
approved rules allowing corporal punish- 
ment for obstreperous pupils if it is not 
administered in the presence of other pupils. 


Up We Go. — It has been estimated that 
by 1970 there will be a 70-per-cent increase 
in our college-age population. If the pres- 
ent rate of enrollment is maintained, i.e., 
20 out of every 100 will go to college, we 
can anticipate sizable increases in college 
enrollments in the next fifteen years. In the 
interest of keeping costs low most of these 
people will go to state schools. This fact 
will require a proportionate increase in facil- 
ities and maintenance costs. Obviously more 
revenue will have to come from taxes. 

More Teachers, Maybe. — Education 
showed the highest percentage gain in col- 
lege Freshmen enrollments this year. En- 
gineering ranked second. 


Life Is Wonderful. — Teacher morale is 
no problem in Alexandria, Va. The city’s 
board of education, planning a so-called 
“Teacher Recognition Day,” found itself 
with a polite “No, thank you” from Alex- 
andria educators whom they consulted on 
the idea. Teacher consensus was that they 
have adequate salaries, good sick leave, 
adequate and comfortable places to teach, 
and plenty of materials with which to work. 
Alexandria’s school superintendent reported 
back to the board: “As a matter of fact, 
“Teacher Recognition Day’ is not necessary 
or desired by the teachers.” 


Religion in Public Schools. — Teachers 
attending the NEA convention in Chicago 
during the summer of 1955 and wishing to 
study how public schools should deal with 
religion will have that opportunity in a 
workshop at the University of Chicago just 
after the convention. Robert E. Havighurst 
will lecture on how character is formed. 
R. L. Hunt will discuss the role of the public 
schools on religious development. 


Pay for Professors. — If you've wondered 
what some university teachers earn these 
days, here’s the pay scale for New York Uni- 
versity as it will become effective in June, 
1955: for professors, $9,000 to $16,000; for 
associate professors, $6,500 to $9,500; for 
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assistant professors, $5,000 to $7,000, and 
for instructors, $3,600 to $5,000. By con- 
trast, according to a recent NEA study, the 
medians of instructors’ salaries in the small 


liberal arts colleges range from a low of 
$2,743 to a high of $3,330. 


Submit and Wait. — The number of 
patent applications awaiting action by the 
U.S. Patent Office has increased in two 
years by more than 34,000. A backlog of 
200,000 inventions awaits attention by ex- 
aminers. 


Basic Research Needed. — There’s too 
much emergency research in science, not 
enough basic, general-purpose research, ac- 
cording to a committee set up by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. The committee 
stated that the Federal Government should 
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not allot more money for “pure” research; 
should take off unnecessary secrecy restric- 
tions on research; and should not dictate to 
colleges and universities the kind of person- 
nel to assign to research projects. 


Literate? — A Gallup poll reveals that 39 
per cent of the college-trained adults, 19 per 
cent of the high-school-trained adults, and 
seven per cent of those who have had only 
an elementary school education read “some” 


books. 

A Trade for Trash. — Citizens of Canton, 
Ohio, recently offered to trade a good book 
for ten comics. One child turned in 800 
comics. 

Pass the Vitamins. — Families with chil- 
dren tend to have better diets than those 
without children. 


A Fourtu-GRaAvDER’s EVALUATION 


A fourth-grade pupil in Beverly Hills, Calif., handed in a class assignment 
which listed the following qualifications for the ideal teacher: 
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. I don’t like a teacher who sizes up a person by his brothers or sisters. 
. I don’t like a teacher that forgets the assignment she had made. 
. I don’t like a teacher who sticks to textbooks all the time. 
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I don’t like a teacher that has favorite pupils. 
I like a teacher who respects the class a little. 


. I like a teacher who reads to the class about three times a week. 
. I don’t like a teacher who gives speeches every time something goes 


wrong. 


. I like a teacher who will give directions twice if you don’t hear them. 


9. I like a teacher who doesn’t have too much of one subject and not enough 


10. 
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of another. 

I like a teacher that will give you new supplies if you need them without 

asking how you broke them or lost them. 

I don’t like a teacher who punishes the pupil because she doesn’t like him. 

I don’t like a teacher who talks all the time and doesn’t say anything. 
CTA Journal 
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Summoned to Rest 


Pao Popp, Buffalo, N. Y., on December 26, 1952, at the age of 72. He had served for 
25 years as teacher, principal, and organist at the following charges: Trinity, Erie, Pa.; 
Emmaus, Buffalo, N. Y.; Peace, Chicago, Ill.; First Trinity, Buffalo, N.Y. In 1925 he had 
entered the Buffalo public school system and retired as teacher of English in high school 
in 1950. 

Wo. T. Paut, emeritus, Detroit, Mich., on June 18, 1954, at the age of 77. He had 
served the. church as teacher for 45 years at Mount Olive, Ill., and Bethlehem, Detroit, 
Mich., at the latter charge for a period of 40 years. Since 1942 he had lived in retirement. 


Gustav E. MorHymann, Conover, N.C., on August 15, 1954, at the age of 89. For 
fifteen years he had been teacher, organist, and choir director at St. John’s in Plymouth, Wis. 
For reasons of health he was compelled to resign. In 1905 he moved to Conover and 
joined Concordia Church, where he remained a faithful member until his death. 


ARNOLD J. HUFNAGEL, emeritus, Denver, Colo., on September 2, 1954, at the age of 58. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher at Emmanuel School, Otto, N. Y.; Zion, Auburn, Mich.; 
and Bethel, Detroit, Mich. In_1932, because of illness, he retired from teaching and 
moved to Colorado. 


Conrap C, SCHWANKE, emeritus, Argo, Ill., on September 12, 1954, at the age of 89. 
He had served for 56 years in Lutheran schools, the first seven years at St. John’s, Niles, Ill, 
and for 49 years at St. Luke’s in Chicago. He had retired in 1942. 


ARNOLD E. R. MuE.uer, Indianapolis, Ind., suddenly on September 19, 1954, at the age 
of nearly 60. He had served as teacher and organist for 39 years at the following charges: 
River Rouge, Mich.; Concordia, Detroit, Mich.; and St. Paul’s, Indianapolis, Ind. — at the 
last charge for 21 years. The angel of the Lord called him to the realm of glory while 
he was on the way home from a church service where he had functioned as organist. 


Paut W. Dorn, Cleveland, Ohio, on October 24, 1954, at the age of 68. He had been 
in the service of Lutheran education as teacher, organist, and choir director for 48 years at 
Toledo, Ohio; Decatur, Ind.; and Zion, Cleveland, Ohio — at the last charge for 27 years. 


Joun M. Tornjes, Seymour, Ind., on November 2, 1954, at the age of 63. He had 
served the church for 43 years as teacher in Fargo, N. Dak.; St. Paul, Minn.; Sauers, Ind.; 
and Seymour, Ind. 


Epwarp J. SAaueska, St. Louis, Mo., on November 6, 1954, at the age of 52. After his 
graduation from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, he held pastorates in Canada and Venedy, 
Ill. For three years he worked in Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. During this time 
he served as assistant pastor in St. Louis and surroundings. He organized a new congre- 
gation in St. Louis County, that of the Church of the Reformation. Since 1945 he was 
director of the Pritzlaff Memorial Library at Concordia Seminary. He was frequently heard 
over radio station KFUO, was active as editor of books and contributor to our publications, 
and served on various synodical committees. 


Epwarp F, Houmann, River Forest, Ill., on November 7, 1954, at the age of 62. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher at the following charges: Collinsville, IL; Buckley, Ill.; and 


Trinity, Cleveland, Ohio. The last ten years of his life he spent serving as night custodian 
at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest. 


Putte RoEsEL, St. Louis, Mo., suddenly on December 5, 1954, at the age of 62. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher and principal and organist for a period of 41 years, the last 
thirty years at St. Paul’s School, St. Louis. Prior to that he had served at Fedor, Tex.; 
Scottsbluff, Nebr.; and Emma, Mo. 

Wa ter Voict, Wyandotte, Mich., December 28, 1954, at the age of 55. He had served 
as teacher, organist, and choir director for a period of 34 years at the following places: 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Sylvan Grove, Kans.; Ottawa, IIL; Crystal Lake, Ill.; and Wyandotte, 
Mich. 
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